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MAN AND SUPERMAN ON THE BEND 


A striking snapshot of a dashing couple at the recent chariot races held on the ‘‘village run” at St. Moritz. The corner which they are seen negotiating 
is a particularly sharp one and a source o! great trial to inexpert tobogganists 
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TO-DAY’S BRIDE 


Miss Mary Sturgis, the daughter of Mr. Henry 

Sturgis of Givons, Leatherhead, whose marriage 

to Captain William Fortescue Basset, Rifle Brigade, 
takes place at Michleham to-day (Wednesday) 


Royal Arrangements. 


HE general health of his 
Majesty has been greatly 
improved by his recent 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. 

Arthur Sassoon’s marine resi- 
dence at Brighton. His Majesty 
returned to London last Monday, 
and with her Majesty the Queen 
intends to stay at Buckingham 
Palace until March 5, when a 
departure will be made for 
Biarritz. Arrangements for the 
next few weeks include the state 
opening of Parliament, a levée 
at St. James’s Palace, and two 
of the early courts at Bucking- 
ham Palace, while of course 
their Majesties will be the host 
and hostess of Prince and Prin- 
cess Henry of Prussia during 
their Royal Highnesses’ stay in 
London, and it is understood 
that Prince Henry will then 
take the opportunity of per- 
sonally thanking his Majesty 
for his elevation to the honorary 
rank of Admiral of the Fleet in 
the British Navy. 


it % 
Royal Brighton. 


Brughton seems at last to 

have regained its ancient 
title of “royal.” It is now 
practically certain that his 
Majesty will purchase a house 
there or in the immediate 
neighbourhood within the near 
future. _ Certainly few places 
within easy reach of London 
are more thoroughly bracing or 
more absolutely to be relied 
upon for really and truly pick- 
ing one up. It isa great pity, 
however, that its proximity to 
town has also its disadvantages 
as well as its advantages. The 
tone of the famous Sussex 
watering-place can nowacays 


CHARLES DICKENS’S SON RECITES 


hardly be considered as select. There is 
a touch of Margate in the air to say the 
least of it, which does not lend itself to 
the idea of the “ultra-fashionable.” This 
is inevitable although it is a pity, for 
Brighton will always be Brighton, and 
there is no place in England where 
good health can so quickly be found or 
where royal history lends so much of 
its glamour to the present modern and 
commonplace aspect of the place. 


The First Two Courts. 


he dates of the first two courts to be 
held by their Majesties this season 
are now announced; they are both to 
take place on Fridays—February 25 and 
March 4. All the courts of the present 
reign Curiously enough take place on this 
day of the week except one, which is 
always given on another day for the 
benefit of any Jewish ladies who desire 
to be presented. Quite a number of peers’ 
daughters are to be presented during the 
season, but most of these débuts are to be 
reserved till a little later on. 


above making his recital 
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“DAVID COPPERFIELD ” 


At the Memorial Hall, London, last week Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., in 
celebration of the ninety-eighth anniversary of the birthday of his famous 
father, gave in the presence of the Dickens Fellowship a recital of ‘‘ David 


Copperfield’ as arranged and read by his father. Mr. Dickens is shown 
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Ruta Martin 


MISS GLADYS PICOT 


The only daughter of Major F. S. Picot, late Wilt- 

shire Regiment, and Mrs. Picot, whose engagement 

to Lieutenant-Commander Eric Q. Carter, R.N., 
H.M.S. ‘ Zephyr,” is just announced 


Two Interesting Weddings. 
marriage which takes place 
in a great and historical 
family is always an interesting 
event. This season, already 
rich in important weddings, 
nevertheless contains two of more 
than usual interest. The first is 
that of Mrs. Fraser, widow of 
the late Captain Keith Fraser, 
a brother of the present baronet 
and the Countess of Stradbroke, 
who took en _ secondes noces 
Captain Harry Graham for her 
husband. He is a son of Sir 
Henry Graham, Clerk of the 
Parliament. She is a daughter 
of our minister at Lisbon, Sir 
Francis Villiers, who is a direct 
descendant of the great Earl of 
Clarendon, the favourite and 
the victim of Charles I. She 
has the tall, elegant figure and 
the beautiful fair hair for which 
us women of the house of 

illiers are famous. 


% os a 


A Scotch Wedding. 


he other wedding in which 
the family traditions 

are interesting and romantic 
is that of Lady Marjory Coke, 


eldest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Leicester, 
to Mr. North Hamilton Dal- 


rymple of the Scots Guards, 
a nephew of the present Earl of 
Stair. To him belongs a fine 
property, Balgany in Ayrshire, 
which after passing as part of 
a dowry to the ducal house of 
Coigny in France came back 
to his grandfather and thence 
to him through the marriage 
with his first cousin, Louise de 
Franquetot, daughter of Casimir 
Duc de Coigny. It is considered 
to be one of the finest sporting 
properties in the north. 
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WHAT THE R.A.C. WILL LOOK LIKE WHEN COMPLETED 


Our photograph depicts the plan of the new premises for the Royal Automobile Club which are now in course of erection in Pall Mall. 


The building 


when completed will be without doubt one of the handsomest in the metropolis, and will contain almost every modern convenience 


The Opening of Parliament. 


FE or some time past preparations for the 

state opening of Parliament have been 
going forward steadily. “‘ The creams,” 
drawing the “second best” great gold 
coach, have been exercised and rehearsed 
every day and the House of Lords has 
been undergoing a thorough cleaning. 
The Lord Great Chamberlain’s office is 
being kept very busy over all the arrange- 
ments, reserving places for the peeresses 
who want to 
attend, etc., and 
answering all ap- 
plications for 
tickets. A special 
box is always 
reserved for the 
eldest sons of 
peers who desire 
to view the open- 
ing, but it is not 
likely that many 
of them will 
occupy it on this 
occasion as over 
a score of peers’ 
eldest sons are 
among the _ re- 
cently - elected 
M.P.’s and will 
therefore see the 
imposing spectacle 
from the floor of 
the House. 


a tt 


Entertainers of the 
Liberal Party. 


Ore of the most 


conspicuous 
political hostesses 
this season will 


be the beautiful 
Mrs. Ivor Guest, 
the daughter-in- 
law of Lord Wim- 
borne. The scene 
of her parties, the 
first of which takes 
place on the rgth inst., is to be Wimborne 
House, which, by the way, is one of the 
finest mansions in London. It contains a 
magnificent winter garden and ballroom 
and a number of smaller drawing-rooms 
overlooking the Green Park, while the 


ereat drawing-room has a gorgeous Owen 
Jones painted ceiling which rivals any of 
those of the Italian Renaissance. The 
whole house is very ornate in its decora- 
tion, the splendid painted ceilings being a 
great feature, and there are a number of 
charming littie Boucher pictures. Lord 
Wimborne lent the house to Prince and 
Princess Henry of Prussia when they came 
over to represent the Kaiser at King 
Edward’s coronation. Mrs. Ivor Guest’s first 


SOCIETY 


IN| SWITZERLAND 


‘Lord Malise and Lady Helen Graham at Beatenburg. A recent snapshot of the eldest daughter and the 
second son of the Duke of Montrose enjoying the snow sports at that beautiful and popular Swiss resort, 


Beatenburg 


reception on Saturday, the roth, ‘‘to meet 
the Prime Minister,’ begins at 10.30, and 
will probably go on into the smal! hours 
of Sunday. It will, of course, be quite a 
Liberal affair, though Unionist ex-Cabinet 
Ministers are also being invited. Mr. 
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Guest is not a member of the new Parlia- 
ment but is keenly interested in things 
political, and he and his wife are, and 
have been, for the last year or two the 
principal entertainers of the Liberal party. 
tt # & 
The First English Woman Aviator. 
viation is apparently going to open up 
yet another field for feminine activity. 
Several ladies of various nationalities are 
already hard at work learning to “drive 
aeroplanes of all 
kinds. Miss 
Dorethy Levitt, 
the first Eneglish- 
woman to fly, is 
one of these. She 
aims at being a 
professional 
aviator, and is at 
present at Mont- 
mélian learning 
the management 
and control of the 
Farman biplane, 
which in her 
opinion is the 
most perfect of all 
flying machines 
as~ yet. She is 
an enthusiastic 
aviator, and says 
she never feels 
safer or happier 
than when soaring 
over the tree-tops 
on a biplane. She 
has already had 


many tempting 
offers to go to 


America and else- 
where to “fly” at 
various aviation 
weeks, but hitherto 
has declined them 
on the ground 
that she wants to 
thoroughly master 
her art and get 
to know all there 
is to be known about her machine first. 
The autumn of this year, however, will 
most likely find her in “America flying side 
by side with both M. Farman’ and M. 
Paulhan, but she will be the only lady 
professional at these meetings. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ** Tatler,’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

teh else) by the S.S. ““ORMUZ,” 6,465 tons Register. 
BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONDON, 25th February to 11th March. 
pecan From MARSEILLES, 

TURKEY 12th March to 8th April. 9th April to 22nd April. 
ee FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


Twelve months (including double AT HOME: CANADA EIABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7'45) £1 19s. Od. 

Sixmonths - - - - - 14s. ld. 15s, 3d. ($3°75) 19s, 6d. 

Three months wlSayt oaths Entats 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($185) 9s, 9d, 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THE TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


VOLUMES I. to XXxXIll. of 


Je Nelda ah NPOe, Ii 1 et, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXIV., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. iH. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


The American Office of 


THE, TATEER 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 


NEWVi YORK. Cli ys URS 2As; 


all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


where a 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpWARDES, 
EVER\ EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 
OUR 


MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 
MPIRE, 


“ROUND THE WORLD. 
LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c, 
FANNY BROUGH & CO., AND SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


NOW _ READY. PRICE 1/G_ NET. 
“THE EIGHT OF STARS | VALSE: 


A delightful and melodious Pianoforte Solo, by ERN VASS. 


(Composer of the celebrated ** Introduction and Rondo”’ for Piano and Violin.) 


G?! ETY THEATRE. 


london: WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Crayton F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue, 
(Copyright, 1910, by Ern Vass.) 

CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 

FASTEST NEW ‘‘EMPRESS" STEAMERS from Liverpool. Luxurious 
TO Travel at Moderate Fares to Canada and the East. WEEKLY 

! SERVICE. (Only four days open sea.) Apply CANADIAN 

CANADA. | PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 62-65, Charing Cross, $.W. 67, King 
William St., E.C.; 24, James St., Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent St., Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine’s 


Parade, Bristol; 41, Victoria St., Belfast ; 33, Quay Jordaens, Antwerp; elo gah eonts eYery uke, 
FAST ROUTE via CANADA to JAP. 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and NEW GEALAND: 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Booklet of particulars and testimonials from— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. 
Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in district. 
and inclusive terms. ‘Phone 741 Leamington. 


Comfort and charm. Unique 
Golf. Moderate 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


il Get i 


for February 19th will contain— 


THE CONFESSION OF A CABINET MINISTER. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Some novel points and queer happenings one should know. 


AMERICA v. BRITAIN 


In the Race for the South Pole. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


d. Wels). SP iahanaiey, éd. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER: 
THE COLOURS. No. II.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated. 
FISHING IN JAPAN. By Major C. B. Levitra, M.V.O. (late R.H.A.) 
THE NATIONAL HUNT RACE. By ‘Brack Hussar." 
THE PEEP CEHOG IN CAPTIVITY AND FREEDOM. By J. C. Bristow-Nosie. Illus- 
rated. 
INDIAN INK: A DOCKED COLT. By Jack Cove. 
THE EXPENSES OF HUNTING. By C. Epmunp Eastwoop. I/lustrated. 
TIGHT PLACES: AN ELEPHANT, A LIONESS AND A TIGRESS. By “A Bic GAME 
SHooter.” Illustrated. 
HORSE MAGIC. By Ratpx Stock. Illustrated. 
THE FUTURE OF AEROPLANE RACING. By R. P. HEARNE. 
A TRUE TALE. By J. M. Dopincron. 
AFTER IBEX IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By Otivia CotviLte. 
ON LUNGEING HORSES. By Sir Tuomas Barretr LENNARD, Bart. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DECEMBER Awarp. Illustrated. 
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Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


EHE. ARCHITECTURAE REVIEW. 


A Magazine of Architecture and the Arts of Design. 
Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


The ‘“ Architectural Review” appeals to all interested in Architecture and the 

allied Arts of Design. A large part of each issue is devoted to illustrations of 

designs of Houses and Gardens, Mural Paintings, Sculpture, and Furniture. 
Published about the 5th of each month. 


CONTENTS—FEBRUARY. 
MESSINA IN I904. From the Water-colour by Ernest George, A.R.A. 
BATH: Notes in Pencil by Harold Falkner and in Prose by W. J. Loftie. . 
THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. XLII.—Panelling, etc., in Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge. Measured and drawn by J. B. Lawson. 
Uisly NEW ARCHITECT A.R.A.: Mr. Ernest GeorGce. Sketched from life by R. B. M. 
axton. 
SOME RECENT WORK OF R. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A. 
TWO GARDENS: “In the West Countrie” and in ‘The Garden of England.” 
TOWN HOUSES: Ely House, Dover Street, London, W. 
SURNR An English Chest in Oak. Burr Walnut Chest of Drawers. 
ide able, 
THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON. 
BOOKS. 
TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING SUPPLEMENT: Thomas Adams on the Housing 
and Town Planning Act, 1909. II.—Conclusion. -A Municipal Development Scheme at 
Sheffield. G. Benoit-Lévy on ‘‘The Ambition of Paris." Streets in Rural Britain: Epping, 


Essex. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Special prepaid subscription 13s. per annum, post free. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED; 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
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OWN AND OUT—PICTORIALLY. 


‘DRESSED IN A LITTLE BRIEF AUTHORITY "—THE KEYHOLDERS OF THE, SITUATION 


MR. JOHN REDMOND AND MR. KEIR HARDIE, THE LEADERS OF THE IRISH AND LABOUR PARTIES, COME TO TOWN 


The two gentlemen shown above are probably the most potent factors in the political situation. Nothing is possible without their concurrence, and they 
will probably exact strict pledges for the furtherance of their respective aims in return for their support 


WITH THE PYTCHLEY LAST FRIDAY AT HAZELBEECH 


“ BRAB"” THE COUNTESS OF PORTARLINGTON THE EARL OF PORTARLINGTON 
Or rather General Brabazon, as well known a Standing in tonneau of car, discussing the On his way to the meet. He is a keen rider to 
figure in the Shires as he is in town, which is chances of sport with a friend. Lady Portarling- hounds, and is to be seen at most of the principal 
saying a good deal ton is fair, petite, and very pretty race meetings in this country and Ireland 
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THE HOBBIES OF SOCIETY—DOGS AND FLOWERS 


LADY SAVILE LORD DECIES (ON LEFT) LADY KATHERINE PILKINGTON 


At the exhibition of flowers and fruit at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall. In 1912 it is proposed to hold an 
International show in connection with the society 


Who judged the Pekinese at Cruft’s Dog Show. 
The Queen paid an unexpected and first visit 
to the show on Thursday last 


With her miniature bulldogs, Chevet Tommy and 
Chevet Johnny, who won respectively first prize 
and the championship and second prize 


An Important Engagement. 


‘he engagement of Lord Matdstone, son 
and heir of Lord Winchelsea and 
Nottingham, to Miss Margaretta Drexel, the 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel, the American millionairess, has 
caused quite a flutter in society circles. 
Lord Maidstone is just twenty-five, and is 
in the East Kent Yeomanry. His future 
bride has for several years been considered 
one of the prettie t girls in society, and, 
of course, much run alter by 
impecunious, if distinguished, 
bachelor members of the aristo- 
cracy. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel’s London home was 
formerly in Carlton House 
Terrace, but last year they 
purchased the enormous 
mansion which stands at the 
North Audley Street end of 
Grosvenor Square, and it was 
here that Mrs. Anthony Drexel 
gave one of the most brilliant 
balls of the last season. Mr. 
Drexel is also the owner of 
that beautiful yacht, the 
Margaretta, named alter his 
daughter, which is veritably a 
floating palace. The marriage 
of Lord Maidstone and Miss 
Drexel will probably take 
place some time next June, 
and will be one of the great 
social events ol the season. 


Three Heroines. 


é | hree young women of un- 
doubted cleverness— 


two probably <leserve all they have got 
or will get; but the third, who is only a 
heroine of fiction, an ideal and yet a very 
real young woman, has been a little too 
harshly dealt with. This is H. G. Wells’s 
“Ann Veronica,’ who has been ostracised 
from the public libraries of “the good 
town of Hull” and condemned by a 
reverend canon as being unfit for the 
perusal of la jeune fille. There are many 
who so far disagree with the reverend 


canon as to think that “Ann Veronica” 
is as good a sermon as any jeune fille 
of the present day could listen to; they 
might even draw odious comparisons 
with it and his own. Does he imagine 
that the new Eden is to be achieved or 
Paradise regained by keeping girls in a 
state of ignorance, which is very widely 
removed from the essence of innocence ? 
Does he realise that most of the poisonous 
and silly trash which she is allowed 
to read is infinitely more 
harmful to her than a work 
of such consummate genius, 
which only portrays truth and 
reality, if anything too really, 
and which has been written 
with an avowedly moral aim, 
as “ Ann Veronica “? 


An Interesting Scottish 
Engagement. 

Il Scottish, and also one 

might say [:nglish, society 
is interested in the engage- 
ment just announced of Miss 
Margaret ‘Fraser ‘to Captain 
Stirling of Keir. Miss Fraser 
belongs to the famous house 
of Lovat, being a daughter of 
the late Lord Lovat and a 
sister of the present peer, whe 
won his spurs in the South 
African War. Her mother, 
Lady Lovat, has a house in 
Grosvenor Gardens as well as 
Beaulort Castle, the family 
seat at Beauly in Inverness- 
shire, one of the loveliest parts 


genius ome might say in of Scotland. The bridegroom- 
at least two ol the cases— elect is heir-presumptive to 
were brought with © start- : his brother, Sir John Stirling- 
ling suddenness before the Wis: LE ASTUN ES UUMEY CoS Maxwell of Pollok. It was 
public gaze last week for Mr. Bradley (on the left of group), the ex-footman, to whom his mistress an ancestor of theirs, the 
yarious reasons. Twoofthem made bequests of over £60,000. An action was brought last week by the famous Sir John Maxwell, 


it might be delicately hinted 
have ‘‘been there before” in 
more senses than one, and these 


executors of the late Miss Lucy Cohen, amongst whom was Lord Rosebery, 

to recover this money from Bradley. The case came to an abrupt conclusion 

on Thursday last, the ex-footman agreeing to forego his own legacy of 
£10,000 together with a further sum mentioned in the counterclaim 
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who captured the brother of 
Hotspur. at the battle of 
Chevy Chase. 
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THE POLITICAL POSITION PRESENTED PICTORIALLY. 


“SILENCE IS DEEP AS ETERNITY, SPEECH IS AS SHALLOW AS TIME” 


A beautiful aspect of the House of Commons as it was last week—doing no harm to anyone 


IS THERE A CRACK IN THE CABINET ?—THREE IMPORTANT COMPONENTS ON THEIR WAY TO THE LAST MEETING 


LORD WOLVERHAMPTON MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL MR. LEW.S HARCCURT 
Who it is said will retire from the turmoil of Leaving his house for the eventful meeting and “The Tatler’s"’ tip for the vacant post of Home 
office to the peace and quiet of his country for once wearing an ordinary everyday-shaped hat Secretary. Mr. Harcourt will very probably be 
home, Woodthorn, near Wolverhampton on his clever head Premier some day 
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WIJEHE— MAMILIL EIN 


ACH music-hall we are told has its 
own special public following as 
distinct in type from the fre- 
quenters of other places of enter- 

tainment as the proverbial chalk is from 
cheese. ‘The Palace, we are informed, has 
the best-dressed crowd, the Empire the 
most interesting, the Alhambra the most 
cosmopolitan, the Pavilion, the Tivoli, 
and the Oxford the most amusing, the 
Hippodrome the most nonde- 
script, and—if I may suggest an 
opinion on my own account— 
the Coliseum the most easily 
pleased. In the huge music- 
hall of St. Martin’s Lane is 
surely heard the most frantic 
applause in London. That the 
audience is discriminating can- 
not well be said, but certainly 
no slithering acrobat slithered, 
no ogling elderly comédienne 
ogled or looked older, and no 
comedian told more antique 
chestnuts to more real advan- 
tage than do those who from 
time to time appear amid a 
chorus of frantic cheers before 
the ever-faithful audience of the 
Coliseum. 
nd if at this highly-popular 
place of entertainment the 
vast audience has another cha- 
racteristic other than that of 
being easily pleased it is that 
of an ultra-respectability. The 
Coliseum seems to be the con- 
necting link between the attrac- 
tion of naughtiness and the 
Nonconformist conscience. It 
has all the gaudy trappings, the 
golden luxury, of the most 
refined debauch without any of 
its danger either to health or 
morals. As one enters its por- 
tals there are to be seen flitting 
to and fro.in magnificent array 
the military Hercules, who in 
popular, lingo is given the 
name of “chucker-out,” though 
we are quite certain that, at this 
theatre at any rate, no member 
of the sedate audience has ever 
given him the slightest cause to 
live up to the name even for 
an instant. Then the lovely 
velvet-pile carpets into which 
one sinks almost to one’s knees, 
the wide marble staircase, the 
lofty corridors, all give one the 
impression of gilded worldliness 
which must be distinctly grati- 
fying to the vast numbers of 
those present who carry on their 
faces the stamp of high dis- 
approval of music-halls in 
general. For them the Coli- 
seum has a privileged position. 
They speak of the enormous 
palace of varieties which they 
have taken to their hearts as 
“the Colli,” and, as everybody 
knows, hideous abbreviations 
are the very soul of the great B.P.’s 
affections. 
* te te 
AS one sinks into the most comfortable 
seat, which has been reserved and 
booked for a wonderfully small amount 
of ready cash, one wonders vaguely why 
it was one never noticed that there was 
a heavy fog outside, and then one realises 
that it is not altogether the atmosphere 
but the distance which makes the lady 


sitting opposite with the big black hat 
and the uncomfortable air of having 
strayed into a suburban tea party by mis- 
take seem so distressingly far away and 
so tantalisingly dim for an admiring in- 
spection. Also one is rather distressed to 
find that the immense family party here 
gathered together seems in no way per- 
turbed by the sight of a bevy of lovely 
damsels with “noddings on” who disport 


AN UNVEILING CEREMONY 


Our picture shows Mrs. George Alexander, whose husband is a member 
of the London County Council, leaving Spring Gardens after the unveiling 
of the painting of Mr. R. A. Robinson, J.P., the former leader of the 


Municipal Reform party 


themselves in beautiful confusion on 
marble terraces in anticipation of seeing 
an adipose Roman female embark for a 
sailing expedition on the Tiber. How- 
ever, before any of us have grasped the 
full classical significance of the picture 
the band strikes up, the lights go down, 
the lovely maidens of ancient Rome are 
whisked out of our sight, and the first 
turn of the afternoon’s programme has 
commenced. 
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wad. 


This happened to be a young lady who 
for no obvious reason appeared in 
rags and sat beside a gipsy’s kettle to 
play “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” on 
the violin, and as if determined that this 
person should not have all the music- 
making to herself the orchestra struck up 
for itself, and the rest of the performance 
was a kind of friendly battle between one 
lonely female playing vigorously away on 
the stage and the whole massed 
band playing still more vigo- 
rously below it, and it was per- 
haps because the audience felt 
the advantage was a distinctly 
unfair one that they applauded 
the defeated one so Irantically 
at the end. 
tt it it 
{ter this turn had come to 
an end nothing of the 
least importance happened until 
the Spanish dancer calling her- 
self La Tortajada came upon the 
scene amid a hurricane of bravos 
to appear in a one-act opera 
entitled The Début of Dolores. 1 
should not like to be obliged to 
say what the opera was all 
about, for to this day I never 
really found out. But, however, 
if I give you my impressions a 
reader more erudite than myself 
will doubtless discover it. The 
scene is apparently in Spain, 
and there is a house with a cine- 
matograph blind drawn down 
over the window, a kiosk, and a 
café. As the curtain rises a young 
lady is seen singing in the win- 
dow, then she disappears and a 
gentleman arrives, and he also 
sings. Afterwards he also goes 
inside the house and a lady 
appears dressed in what looked 
from where I sat to be the 
apotheosis of a cracker. Need- 
less to say she also sings, not 
once or twice but three times, 
and this includes a long-drawn- 
out prayer to the Virgin for 
something which we failed to 
discover, and then she in her 
turn goes inside the house. After 
that we are presented with a 
display of cinematography 
which is supposed to continue 
the tale of woe, but only man- 
aged to mystify us more than 
ever, and then the curtain rises 
once more upon a sort of glori- 
fied anteroom where Dolores 
comes in to sing and sing and 
sing, after which the curtain 
finally descends, and—voild /— 
there vou are. 


i ie & 
ie the second part of the pro- 

gramme Miss Evie Greene 
makes a welcome reappearance 
and sings with all her wonderful 
old charm if not with quite all 
her usual beauty of voice. Com- 
ing after a particularly silly 
little play entitled Jellicoe and the Fairy, 
in which little Elise Craven shows that 
with time her acting and dancing have 
sorely deteriorated, her turn was among 
the most appreciated of the afternoon, and 
this with the bioscope brought the pro- 
gramme to a close, and we all tumbled 
over each other in our efforts to grasp our 
hats and coats and remain at the same 
time sufficiently patriotic for the strains of 
“God Save the King.” 
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The rights of women, what are they? 
The right to labour, love, and pray.” 


MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD AS LAURA, DR. JEKYLL’S GOOD INFLUENCE 


Who struggles to preserve her husband from the bad influence exercised upon him by Lady Carew. In this réle Miss Dorothea Baird gives a strikingly 
beautiful performance, while it is an added pleasure to see her once more acting with her talented husband, Mr. H. B. Irving. Mr. Comyns Carr's 
: adaptation of Stevenson's story has now settled down to be one of the great successes of the season 
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Cannes. 

E at Cannes have had plenty of 
excitement during the last lew 
days—a tidal wave, the arrival 
of the Right Hon. H. H. 

Asquith, and the wreck of a warship ; 
further, Mr. Lloyd George has been here 
with Mr. Masterman and Mr. Hobhouse, 
and it is said that much of political im- 
portance has been discussed and that Mr. 
Hobhouse’s chances for a vacancy in the 
cabinet are rosy. Mr. Lloyd George was 
occupied in playing golf and did not 
patronise the tables to any great extent. 
It was at Cannes during the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s long stay here last year 
that the Budget of famous memory was 
drafted. Great efforts had been made to 
keep the Prime Minister’s arrival a secret 
for fear of the wily expatriated Suffragette ; 
in fact, even the lynx-like ‘‘D. M.” had 
announced the Premier’s departure for 
Switzerland. 

The police and railway officials were 
totally in the dark, and only Lord Rendel’s 
servant met Mr. Asquith, who, looking 
well in a heavy fur-lined coat, walked 
smartly to his host’s motor car, closely 
shadowed by an English detective, who 
was laden with golf clubs. 

Lord Rendel’s residence, the Chateau 
de Thorenc, was formerly owned by the 
Duchess of Montrose. It is situated on a 
slope at the Californie (Italian) end of 
Cannes, and it commands the most superb 
views of the azure Mediterranean, the 
Lerins Islands, and the Esterel Mountains. 
The gardens cover an area of over filty 


acres and are laid out in avenues of 
feathery palms and  bamboos, lovely 
flowers, velvety lawns, and a quaint 


Pompeiian garden. 

A curious story is flying about the 
town with reference to a personage of 
bluest blood and highest rank short 
of royalty who owns one of 
the most splendid villas here, 
and at whose house royalty 
foregathers very frequently. A 
large and fashionable dinner 
party was in progress the other 
night when suddenly the electric 
light failed. The eminent per- 
sonage sent out to make in- 
quiries, and was asked to inter- 
view an inspector sent by the 
electric - light people. The 
official stated that if the E. P. 
would hand him a_ cheque 
settling in full the large arrears 
due to the company the light 
would immediately be turned 
on again, if not the E. P. was 
at perfect liberty to continue 
his banquet by the light of 
farthing dips if he so desired. 
The voice of rumour has it that 
many other business firms in 
Cannes racked their brains to 
contrive a somewhat similar 
stratagem. 


it it 


Monte Carlo. 
ord Rosslyn has just arrived 
at the Métropole ; he is as 
most people know a_ great 
authority on roulette, though 
generally a loser, At one time 
Lord Rosslyn was a successful 
racehorse-owner, and the match 
at Newmarket between his 
Buccaneer and Colonel North’s 
Nunthorpe probably will be 
talked of a century hence. It 
was hinted to Lord Rosslyn 


that the colonel’s nag would not run, 
so he did not think it necessary to pro- 
duce Buccaneer on the heath. Seeing 
this Nunthorpe was sent for, and then 


AT MONTE CARLO 


Sir George Chetwynd, one of the most popular of 
the annual visitors, on his way to the Casino 


came a storm in the racing world which 
ended in the whole affair being declared 
null and void, and North was saved the 


. S$REEEUN IE 


M. C., BLANC (ON LEFT) 


The virtual proprietor of the Casino at Monte Carlo, walking with M. R. 
Gunsbourg, the musical and operatic director of the Casino 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


forfeit. Then came along the late Mr. 
Bleackley of the new Portsmouth race- 
course, who put up £500 to be raced Jor 
by Buccaneer and Nunthorpe with the 
idea that this would set the Portsmouth 
course on its legs. Both owners assented 
and the match took place. ‘‘ Mr. Erskine’s”’ 
steed won by twenty lengths, and Colonel 
North’s sole remark was, “ Let’s have a 
bottle.” 

M. Massenet, the celebrated composer, 
has arrived at the Prince de Galles, where 
he will remain until April. During his 
sojourn in the principality M. Massenet, 
who is accompanied by his wife, will put 
finishing touches to his new opera, Don 
Ouichotte, which is to be staged for the 
first time in the Salle Garnier on February 
27. Anew work from Massenet is always 
looked for with interest, and it is said 
that his latest production will be quite as 
good il not better than Thérése. 

An Italian who had a phenomenal run 
of luck at the Casino recently tempted 
Fortune too long and paid the penalty. 
With his friends he had decided to leave 
the principality. They had paid their 
hotel bill and their trunks were packed 
when the Italian decided to have a part- 
ing “flutter” before taking the train for 
Ventimiglia; but his luck had changed, 
and in less than three hours he lost 
£18,400, which is probably a record for 
the time. 

The reverse of the medal is shown by 
some marvellous luck with which a very 
well-known lady was dowered the other 
alternoon. She had lost all she had with 
her except a 20-franc piece, which she 
placed on the last dozen, When the ball 
was spun she remarked to her friends, 
“What is the good of one louis there?” 
and thereupon she asked a croupier to. put 
it on number 8; 8 turned up. Out ol her 
pile of winnings she put ten louis on 7 
and a good sum on the adjacent 
combinations; 7 turned up. 
This sporting lady lelt the 
largest possible sum on 7, and 
added to the sums on the other 
combinations; 7 was again 
announced, and the great lady 
conducted her friends to Ciro’s, 
having relieved “the bathing 
society” of the tidy little 
amouut of 16,000 francs in 
three spins, i 

Lady de Bathe has returned 
to the Hétel de Paris. The 
Jersey Lily is still one of the 
handsomest of women and one 
of the most beautifully dressed. 
Her appearance in the atrium 
touches the scene with distinc- 
tion even on the most brilliant 
occasions. 

Admirers of Mrs. Langtry 
(Lady de Bathe) will have 
an opportunity of again seeing 
her on the stage, this time 
in the cause of charity, for 
she will give a recital from 
Shakspere at the entertainment 
which the British colony at 
Mentone are organising in aid 
of the sufferers from the Paris. 
floods. 

Mr. Adrian Ross, who is. 
staying at Mentone, is con- 
tributing some verses specially 
written for the occasion. Mr. 
Ross, of course, is the author 
of so many charming lyrics, 
including The Dollay Princess 
and that tremendous success, The 
Merry Widow. 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Dover street Studios 


MRS. DRURY-LOWE MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL AT HOME 
The wife of Captain Drury-Lowe, who was before her marriage Miss Clare One of the most famous Anglo-American hostesses in her boudoir at her 
Charteris, and who is a niece of the veteran Earl of Wemyss and a grand- house in Grosvenor Square. Two interesting announcements have been 
daughter of the 6th Lord Albemarle made regarding the engagements of her son and daughter 


A FAMOUS SINGER WHO !S ALSO A FINE BILLIARD-PLAYER 


Miss Ada Crossley, the well-known singer, is shown above playing a quiet hundred up in her own billiard-room. Miss Crossley is a very capable performer 
with the cue, and finds much relaxation from a busy professional life in this way 
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Priscilla Paris. 


EAREST OLD THING OF AN 
UNCLE,—I didn’t tell you to tell 
everyone that I think you show 
signs of wear. I wrote it to you. 

Why do you go and shout it on the house- 
tops and come blaming me afterwards? 

Beastly shabby of you, darling. I felt the 
injustice of it so much that it decided me 
to go to Monte Carlo without your per- 
mission. Yes, I did. That’s why you're 
getting such a late-in-the-week letter. I'm 
back in Paris for Chantecler, about which, 
or rather whom, | will discourse at length 
next week. On the whole it was rather 
a quick rush south, but I’m glad I did it; 

barring the journey itself it was really very 
pleasant. We had to start from the Gare 
de l’Est, as the P.L.M. send their trains 
from that station now because their proper 
line is flooded as 
we all know. Ye 
gods! but it was 
a creepy journey. 
Oh, the salon lits 
were all right, but 


the lights were 
not. Imagine, 
uncle, after we 


had journeyed five 
minutes the lights 
went out and we 
were in pitch dark- 
ness at 7.30 on a 
February evening. 
Wasn't it joyful? 
At Epernay they 
lit us up again, 
but bless you and 
love you out went 
the glim as soon 
as we drifted out- 
of the station for 
a three-liour-no- 
stop-run. Sheep- 
dog Browne wept 
and Gauthier 
Villars swore (so 
are you swearing 
1 guess, dear; you 
see he was there 
because he took 
us, so I suppose 
he had to be 
somewhere about). 
Of course it was 
rather embarrass- 
ing because out of 
sheer nervousness 
I caught hold of 
his hand = and 
sheepdog hung on 
to my other one, and we sat there in the 
gloom just as if we were playing ring-a- 
ring-a-roses or waiting for the spirit-rap- 
ping to begin. 


V hen we finished cussing we did the 

only thing to be done; we went to 
sleep. It seemed hardly proper, and if 
Gauthier Villars had snored it would have 
been quite Prone but he didn’t; he 
sleeps awlully decently. I expect he is 
used to doing it in public. I only woke 
when we arrived in the land of sunshine 
und found myself afflicted with a red nose 
anda bad attack of temper, which only 
went off when we arrived at Marseilles 
and Gauthier Villars brought me a cup 
of caly o’ lay. Guess who popped up 
from the next carriage ? Why, dear old 
Billie Brown from London. No, I mean 
dear old Fragson, who has just been 
having a successful few weeks at the 
Alhambra here and is now at Nice and 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE WHITE HEN IN 


all along the coast. He was awfully 
envious of our lits-salon, and I Gn TMdek 
stand him, for he’d been boxed up with- 
out light, but with six people in an 
or’nery first-class carriage. One conso- 
lation is that he will be able to write a 
song about it, and the Coliseum audience 
will roar at it when he comes back to 
London. 
e arrived at Monte somewhat late in 
the afternoon. Do you remember, 
dear, when I was young—well, younger 
than I am now—lI imagined that Monte 
Carlo was the land of suicide? and I 


almost expect even now to find blood- 
stains all over the place and hear revolver 
shots and the groans of the dying at all 
moments. 


I confess I am a_ bit dis- 


On left is Madame Mellot and on right Mile. Dervisy—two charming actresses well known and highly 


appreciated by the habitues of la ville lumiere 


appointed. I believe I must have got 
that impression from reading William Le 
Queux’s queerly, wildly improbable stories. 
We hung out at the Hétel de Paris (of 
course). “It is really quite, quite too nice 
now, and they’ve rebuilt it all in rather 
less than eight months. Aladdin’s palace- 
building record will soon be out of the 
running, won't it? The people there seem 
quite ‘old friends always; there’s M. 
Fleury, of course, who alwavs makes one 
so comfy, and Richey, who comes over from 
Nice with charming ladies in marvellous 
frocks, and there’s my pet maitre d’hétel 
amongst le personnel, and the little flower- 
stall girl and the Turk with his wonderful 
gold-embroidered suits. The new hall is 
splendid and makes you feel you want to 
laze away while afternoons there with 
magazines and tea; the discreet orchestra 
is placed sufficiently far away to be really 
most soothing. Music hatl charms, etc., 
and when accompanied by light literature 
and tea it-constitutes a rest cure. 
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“ CHANTECLER” 


illie Langtry is staying at the Paris. 
She is a magnificent woman; she 
seems to let the years pass over her head 
with perfect insouciance. “To me she is 
just as beautiful as her photo years ago; 
you remember, uncle, the one I used to 
worship when I was a small child in the 
nursery with white embroidery frocks and 
socks that would never stay up. 


Reliapine is in Monte Onis too. You 
know him, beloved; I adore him. 
He’s fair, big, awlully strong, and awlully 
tall; he’s the Russian baritone. Well, he 
more than baritone, he’s the sort of bari- 
tone that goes down, down, down, till you 
think he’s going to swallow his tongue. 
Oh, he’s splendid, dear! He is going 
to create the leading part in Massenet’s 
new opera that 
Raoul Gunsbure 
is going to pro- 
duce at the Monte 
Carlo opera. 
Gauthier Villars 
promises to take 
me down south 
again to hear the 
first performance 
—Chaliapine is 
the naughitiest 
creature on earth. 
When he sings 
with Marguerite 
Carrée he teazes 
her unmercilully. 
Last time they 
sang the ‘ Vieil 
Aigle”’ together 
he was wearing a 
long beard, and 
in the love scenes, 
when he _ held 
her tenderly 
clasped in his 
arms, every time 
she opened her 
mouth he tickled 
her with his 
beard; the poor 
woman_ could 
hardly sing a 
note; it was ter- 
rible for her. 
a tt 
V Jhen he is in 
love with 
anyone the whole 
world may know 
it, and his methods 
are direct. [or in- 
stance, he is in love with a very well-known 
singer, and the other night when we were all 
having dinner at the Hdtel de Paris the 
following little conversation between the 
couple was most amusing. He was seated 
next to his heart’s desire and it was 
visible that his chair was really very, vety 
close to hers. At last the lady could “stand, 
or rather sit, it no longer, and she re~ 
marked smilingly, hoping that he would 
understand, “ My dear fellow, do stop 
nudging me like this.” Chaliapine smiled 
sweetly. and then looked at her with 
pained surprise. ‘Ma petite Marguerite,” 
he answered, ‘‘ I’m not nudging you, I’m 
pinching you.” And it was quite true; I 
saw the lady in her dressing-room the 
same evening and there was a little ladder 
of blue marks from waist to knee. Mais 
entre nous, uncle, the ladies adore him, 


Manuel 


eloved facie tale a hol fant and come 
south with us in a week orso, ‘Tons 
of love.-—Your dearest darling, PRriscILLa. 
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THE CHARMER OF CHANTECLER 


The Fair Hem Pheasant who Fascinated the Fanfaron of the Farmyard. 


Ellis & Walery 


MADAME SIMONE IN PRIVATE LIFE 


Madame Simone, the well-known French actress who takes the part of the beautiful hen pheasant in Rostand's ‘'Chantecler,” is the daughter of the late 

M. Benda, an extremely wealthy Parisian. Madame Simone was originally intended for a teacher of literature in the great French colleges. Her know- 

ledge of English and French is absolutely perfect, and she has already translated Shelley into the French language. However, very soon after she had 

completed her studies she married the celebrated actor of the Comédie Frangaise, who discovered her latent histrionic talent. A little time ago she 
was married to M. Casimir-Perier, a son of the late President 
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The Modern Idol. 
F late years there has been far too 
much sentimental rubbish talled 
and written about “ the People.” 
The education of the People, the 
rights of the People, the power of the 
People, and the land of the People are 
among the daily platform stock in trade 
claptrap of any paltry politician who 
seeks alter cheap applause. The working 
man is apparently the only perfect creature 
who walks this imperfect world, and if 
there are any possible degrees in this per- 
fection it lies in favour of 
the industrial labourer as 
ayainst his agricultural or 
rural brother. To suggest 
otherwise in this the twen- 
tieth century brings upon 
the offender’s head all that 
tornado of abuse which free 
thought in religious matters 
used to evoke in the middle 
of the nineteenth. One 
simply dare not suggest 
that the middle or upper 
classes have also certain 
virtues of their own or that 
they have any rights at all 
worthy to be compared to 
their poorer and seemingly 
more estimable brethren. 


% tt te 


The One Thing Lacking. 


nd occasionally there 
arises a prophet who 
boldly writes a descriptive 
treatise of the coming 
world when the People will 
have come into their own, 
and when in consequence 
there will be no more want, 
no more misery, no more 
injustice, but a Parliament 
for the People, of the 
People, and by the People, 
which will make the old 
world good and happy by 
act of Parliament, and 
envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness will 
speedily be no more. They 
are all very beautiful these 
descriptions of a coming 
millennium, and perhaps 
they do a certain amount 
of good, though of that I 
have my doubts; but they 
lave one supreme and almost insupportable 
shortcoming—they absolutely disregard 
the weaknesses of humannature. Also, with 
all the good wishes of the world towards 
the class they seek to laud up to the sky, 
and with full cognisance of the terrible 
misery and poverty in which they at 
present live, many people have failed to 
observe after a careful study of their 
strivings and grievances any of those 
ideals of charity, justice, and nobility 
which their enthusiastic champions dream 
apparently that they possess. 
% tt 


The Wail of an ex-M.P. 

A !so among these believers in this mil- 
a lennium of the People there is a 
singular lack of justice to the goodwill and 
intention of the members of their political 
opponents. And this more than anything 


else has marred “An Amazing Revo- 
lution and After’? which has just been 
written by an ex-M.P. and is dedicated 
to “‘all those classes, and especially to the 
colliers, labourers, and other workers whom 
I tried to represent faithfully in my native 
constituency, and to my son, who will, I 
hope, help in future parliaments to realise 
these sane and practical ideals of a real 
Utopia.” 


Bs a # 

Utopia—I Don’t Think. 

OQ! course it would be extremely easy for 
anyone to laugh at the ideal of this 

coming Utopia, yet one cannot but admire 

the enthusiasm with which the writer of this 

“amazing revolution’’ has set about his 


THE NATIONAL QUERY 


The above amusing drawing, reproduced from ‘' The New York Herald,” is published 
apropos of the Jeffries-Johnson contest, which seems likely to be postponed inde- 
finitely. As will be seen the figures of the combatants are cleverly drawn to form a 


note of interrogation 


task. Unfortunately his belief, when ap- 
plied to realities, fails to carry any con- 
viction, and in his desire to constitute a 
new world he has at the same time 
created a higher type of universal humen 
nature than at present exists, and one 
which would take a far greater miracle in 
order to bring it into being than the 
rather ordinary and wholly unconvincing 
speech of an imaginary Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and “a social budget,” which 
latter piece of political claptrap to many 
people at any rate would prove absolutely 
deadly. One has only to look at the dis- 
honesty and corruption of so many munici- 
pally-directed concerns, and the inferiority 
and dishonesty in most governmental 
monopolies, to have more than the gravest 
doubts of their ultimate success when 
applied to every possible branch of liveli- 
hood. Also it seems invidious for anyone 
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at this time of day to suggest once 
again the absurdity of the belief that 
virtue and morality is only a question of 
an act of Parliament, and that to forbid 
a vice by law in any way helps to stamp 
that vice out. 
tt ® 
An Interesting Little Book. 
here are some books which were I a 
millionaire and a philanthropist I 
should dearly like to present broadcast 
to all my fellow men. Such a one is 
“Europe’s Optical Illusion” (Simpkin, 
Marshall), by Mr. Norman Angell. I may, 
of course, be accused of being a “ Little 
Englander” and “unpatriotic” if I say 
that I have read in this little book those 
thoughts which I have so 
often felt. and have never 
been able to express. The 
whole volume is one elo- 
quent appeal for the cessa- 
tion of the present absurd 
tace between nations for 
naval or military  su- 
premacy. Not, however, 
because such a conflict is 
so expensive that it raises 
the cost of living a hun- 
dredfold but because these 
huge navies and armies are 
upheld for the ultimate gain 
of no material or spiritual 
advantage whatsoever, the 
conquering people being 
able to extract from con- 
quered territory rather less 
than more advantage than 
it was able to do before 
the conquest took place. 


a 


& % # 
The Financial Chaos. 
5 The cause of this pro- 

found change, largely 
the work of the last thirty 
years, is due mainly to the 
complex financial  inter- 
dependence of the capitals 
of the world, a condition 
in which disturbance in 
New York involves finan- 
cial and commercial dis- 
turbance in London, and if 
sufficiently grave compels 
financiers of London to co- 
operate with those of New 
York to put an end to the 
crisis, not as a matter of 
altruism but as a matter 
of commercial self-protec- 
tion.” 

% & % 
A Book for Patriots and Jingoes. 
Fo as Mr. Angell so ably points out, it 

would not be to the advantage of 
England, as it assuredly would not be to 
the advantage of Germany, to wilfully 
sacrifice millions of pounds and a count- 
less number of lives merely to destroy 
those markets upon which the welfare of 
the conquering nation so largely depends. 
As for the colonies, “ Is it conceivable that 
Germany, if the real relations between 
Great Britain and her colonies were under- 
stood, would undertake the costliest war 
of conquest in history in order to acquire 
an absurd and profitless position in which 
she could not extract even the shadow of 
a material advantage?” But, indeed, 
“Europe’s Optical Illusion” should be 
read and studied by those who believe 
that the wealth of a nation lies in its 
naval or military advantage. 


(Continued on p. 172) 
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FAVOURED OF THE GODS 


Possessing Beauty, Charm, Wealth, and now Romance and Ilappiness. 


Lallie Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS MARGARETTA DREXEL 


Whose engagement to Viscount Maidstone, elder son and heir of the Earl of Winchelsea, was one of the most interesting social announcements last 

week. Lord Maidstone is twenty-five vears of age, is a lieutenant in the Royal East Kent Yeomanry, and a golf enthusiast. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 

Drexel, the parents of Miss Margaretta Drexel, are Americans who have resided for some years past in London, and are equally well known on this 

side and in the States for their hospitality. Mr. Drexel, who is a member of a great banking firm, is the owner of the well-known steam yacht, “ Margaretta." 

He rented for some years a house near Sunningdale, and here entertained large parties for Ascot. Mrs. Drexel is the sister of Mrs. Smith, whose 

daughter married last autumn Prince Miguel of Braganza. Miss Drexel is one of the most beautiful girls in London society and is extremely popular. 
The betrothal of her brother to Miss Marjorie Gould was announced a few weeks ago 
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A Book and Countless Thrills. 
es earing the sound of lightly-falling 
footsteps behind him Captain 
Melun ceased his investigations of Sir Paul 
Westerham’s kit bag and cautiously turned 
his head. As he did so the captain expe- 
rienced a painful sensation. He felta little 
cold ring of steel pressed against his right 
temple, and from past experience, both 
‘objective and subjective, he knew that a 
Colt cartridge was held, so to speak, in 
leash within five inches of his head.” Thus 
begins Mr. W. Holt-White’s thrilling new 
story, ‘‘ The Prime Minister’s Secret” (Fisher 
Unwin), and personally I must own that 
if I am going to reada tale of daring- 
do I like it to get on with matters as 
soon as possible. I dislike intensely the 
old arrangement when “two horsemen 
were to be seen one evening towards sunset 
riding in the direction of Barchester,” and 
when, after pages and pages of tiresome 
description, one found that the old and 
wealthy Lord Barclees had been foully 
murdered by an unknown hand. In stories 
of this kind I like to get to the point 
quickly and afterwards to wade through a 
morass of complications and horror until 
I track down in the last chapter the one 
person least suspected of having:committed 
the murder and leave the two virtues— 
male and lemale-—reposing peacefully in 
each other’s arms. 


ue 


Blackmail in High Places. 
Ad that is exactly why I can so 
thoroughly recommend “ The Prime 
Minister’s Secret.” 
[ have not read a 
book for a long 
time in which the 
chapters were 
more thrilling and 
the incidents of 
the plot could 
more truthfully be 
described as 
“breathless.” 
The: secret sol 
the Prime Minister 
is wonderfully well 
kept throughout, 
and it is not until 
the very last pages 
that the excited 
reader has the 
least idea of what 
the many _heart- 
burnings and emo- 


tions were all 
about. As for the 
terr.ble members 


of the Crime Club 
who sought to 
blackmail the 
Premier of Eng- 
land, they seem to 
draw the line at 
absolutely no- 
thing; while the 
descriptions of 
how Sir Paul 
Westerham — the 
tichest man in the 
world—-eventually 
brought them all 
to book is thrilling in the extreme. 
And among all these violent characters 
that of the Prime Minister himself seems 
but a shadow within a shadow as also 
does that of his lovely daughter, the Lady 
Kathleen Carlax, who, however, possesses 
the most accommodating way of rushing 
into danger and invidious positions. And 
it is around these that Mr. Holt-White’s 
exciting story principally revolves. 


MRS. 


Clever but Rather Dull. 
I? ‘Other People’s Houses” (Macmillan) 
Miss KE. B. Dewing has in many 
respects written a remarkably clever 
novel. Unfortunately her undoubted 
talent for describing the outward charac- 
teristics of a number of brilliant people 
has so led her away that at the end of 
the book the reader, though he knows the 
externals pretty accurately, has not the 
least acquaintance with the real men and 
women themselves. ‘This is disappointing. 
Any amount of excellent description will 


WILLIE JAMES (INSET AT TOP) AND HER COMPANY 


Of weli-known amateur actors and actresses who gavea most successful performance of ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Kitty” at the Corn Exchange, Chichester, last week in aid of the local infirmary. 
arranged by Mrs. Willie James, who took the principal part, Kitty. The larger photograph depicts, from 
left to right: Mr. Patrick Beynin, Mr. Harold Whitaker, the Hon. Faith Dawnay, Mrs. Harold Whitaker, 


and Mr. Edward Alderson 


not make a procession of puppets at all 
interesting alter the first few chapters. 
Nor are the conversations scattered whole- 
sale throughout the book of any very 
striking character. Possibly they may be 
lifelike, but then one does not pick up a 
book in_order to read a series of those 
commonplaces which one is compelled to 
listen to mast days of our lives Also the 
plot of Miss Dewing’s story is far too 
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lengthily drawn out, and this in spite of 
the book being exceedingly well written 
makes one close it eventually with a sigh 
bordering on relief. 
tt Ro ue 

A Delightful Book. 
Mest people who read the late Miss 

Violet Clarke’s charming little book, 
“Leaves’”’ (Heinemann), will deeply regret 
the untimely death which cut short a 
literary career so exceptionally full of 
promise. In the pathetic preface written 
by her father, Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
he dedicates this little volume of literary 
scraps “‘as a memorial to a gilted lile 
prematurely cut short. I cannot 
be an impartial judge of its merits; but 
readers will, I believe, at least feel with 
me that if she had been spared my only 
daughter might have travelled far along 
the paths of hterature into which she 
instinctively strayed,’ in which every 
reader will undoubtedly agree. The little 
book is charmingly written and is full of 
quiet humour and acute observation. 
Many of the descriptions, especially those 
of India, are particularly beautiful, and 
among those in search of a volume full of 
a curiously subtle charm and many 
touches of real imagination “ Leaves” 
should find a large and appreciative 
public. 

tt te te 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Leaves.” 
e Famest-looking women area mistake.” 
“The way women are brought up 

is idiotic. The laws of Nature are care- 
fully kept from 
them and senti- 
mental ideas are 
substituted till in 
the end they think 
that what 1s 
natural is wrong 
and what is inevi- 
table is unfair.” 

“The so-called 
working classes 
have their heroes, 
their impostors, 
their reckless 
spendthrifts, and 
their. vicious ele- 
ment just like any 
other strata of 
society.” 

“Tt is so funny 
how afraid people 
are of being un- 
settled by know- 
ledge.” 

“Very few 
things contain so 
many dregs of 
egotism as good 
works.” 

“Few people 
have a sense of 
shame if a friend 
comes to grief 
however sorry they 
may be, but when 
a relative happens 
to trip they feel per- 
sonally involved.” 
tt 
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Some Interesting New Books. 

Comepy oF THE UNeExprecTED. By 
2 G. W. Appleton. (Long.) 

An Invitation To THE Woops’ By 
Philip Oyler. (Drane ) 

Wisions. By L. Vero Atkinson. (Drane.) 

EverymMan’s Encyctopapia.  (Lout- 
ledge.) 

Tuora’s Conversion. By James Blyth. 


(Long.) 
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SOLLY WAS SOLD. By Will Owen. 


THE INTRODUCTION— 
Solly (who has ascertained before consulting 
doctor that the fee for first visit is two guineas, 
subsequent visits being only one guinea): Vell, 
doctor, here ve are again 


(Reproduced from the original which appeared in last week's 
issue) 


AND THE SEQUEL—THE DOCTOR WAS A SCOTCHMAN 


Dr. McNab (after Solly has been thumped black and blue, his tongue left hanging out, and the guinea fee pocketed) : 
Yes, that will do; continue the treatment 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
No. XCIII.—Yihe Primcess Victoria. 


Our Open Letter. 


O her Royal Highness Princess 
Victoria: Madam,—That much- 
quoted saying, ‘‘ The divinity that 
doth hedge a king,” implies a 

state of affairs that is often most oppressive, 
and this is notably the case with regard to 
the unmarried daughters of a sovereign. 
For instance, for many years past it has 
been an open secret that for most of 
your life your Royal Highness has led a 
rather restricted existence. However, you 
own the sterling qualities that inspire 
respect and affection and are held in high 
esteem and regard, not only by the Court 
set but by all classes of the community, 
so you have had your compensations. 
And we are all aware that you play the 
part of a home daughter to perfection, 
that you are devoted to both your royal 
parents and have been truly described as 
‘an angel in the house and a first- 
class peacemaker.” Now my prelude 
is done and we will concern our- 
selves with past, present, and future. 

You were born in July, 1868, and 
you bear the names of Victoria 
Alexandra Olga Mary. Olga is a 
Russian touch, but your other names 
show that you had as godparents 
the late Queen, your gracious mother, 
and the late Princess Mary Duchess 
of Teck. You came as the middle 
sister of the family, between the 
Princess Royal and Queen Maud of 
Norway, and, sad to say, like your 
elder sister you have had the handi- 
cap of more or less delicate health 
from early youth upwards. Queen 
Alexandra was the best of good 
mothers and tended your baby years 
with the most tender devotion, 
and you had the cleverest and 
most charming of teachers and 
governesses. ' 

But middle-aged folk who knew 
Court life as it was, say, twenty 
years ago have much to tell of the 
quiet, even strict, mode in which 
you and your sisters were brought 
up in the eighties and nineties. 
First, and this was wise in the 
extreme, you were each taught the 
arts of domestic life and house- 
management. You learnt how to 
sew and to do plain needlework, 
also how to cook, wash, brush, 
sweep, light a fire, make a bed, wait at 
table; in fact, you were instructed in all 
the duties of a home and in the work of 
its different servants. Anda small house 
or cottage with the appliances for cooking, 
cleaning, etc., was arranged in the grounds 
at Sandringham, and the story goes that 
you and your sisters would ask your 
friends to tea or luncheon, prepare the 
food and serve it, and that thése al fresco 
meals were sometimes eaten and enjoyed 
by your august parents. 

Certainly you were all three dressed 
in the simplest fashion. Blue serge and 
sailor hats seemed to bea livery, and in 
this get-up you three Princesses used to 
appear not only in the country but in 
London, and not alone in the morning but 
in the afternoon, even at teas, weddings, 
and garden parties. You used to look 
demure in the extreme, and—if I may 
venture to say so—were quite over- 
shadowed by your radiant mother, Queen 
Alexandra. I must write carefully, but it 
is an accepted fact that the secret of 
eternal youth has never been so well 
mastered as by her gracious Majesty ; 
and those who know Court gossip are 
aware that Miss Charlotte Knollys, among 


many other good gifts, is a past mistress 
in the arts of the toilet. To say more 
would be indiscreet. 

Then in early days you seemed to 
avoid rather than to seek society; you 
went to a few balls, but were more to the 
fore in the country than in London. How- 
ever, in this respect there is a change for 
the better as you now olten accompany 
your august parents to dinners in town 
and to visits at country houses. With 
due respect I must have my say as to your 
personal appearance. Your best friends 
could not call you a beauty, but you have 
expressive eyes, solt brown hair, and the 
well-shaped face that we admire in your 
mother, Queen Alexandra. And even 
now you seem to prefer a quiet style of 
dress, and often appear in grey, brown, 
violet, or some other sober shade of 
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THE PRINCESS VICTORIA 


colouring, and you are never in advance 
of the modes but follow fashion at a 
respectful distance. Also, to your credit 
be it said, you seldom or never employ 
Paris faiseurs but are eutirely faithful to 
our London dressmakers. 

As regards tastes and pursuits yours 
may be said to be many and varied. Like 
all the members of our Royal Family you 
had the best and most careful of educa- 
tions. You are a good linguist and fond 
of reading, both prose and poetry, and 
Browning—who is too profound for many 
of us—is said to be your favourite poet. 
Then, like Queen Alexandra, you are a 
keen photographer and quite an expert at 
the art, and have collected an interesting 
stock of photographs. And evidently the 
sewing lessons were of use, as you are 
specially clever with your needle and even 
now do plain work in quite a capable 
fashion. Then you embroider really well 
and work cushions and coverlets that you 
give to your friends, and which find a 
ready and profitable sale at some of the 
smart bazaars. 

As I said before, your health is some- 
what delicate, but—and this seems strange 
—in spite of that fact you are one of the 
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most athletic members of the English 

Royal Family. You are fond of tennis, 

an expert cyclist, and a really first-rate 

golf-player. When the cycling boom 
began in the nineties you took to the 
sport with much keenness, and, so they 
say, you were seen more than once in 
Hyde Park during those days of crazy 
enthusiasm. And your family and friends 
seem to encourage you in these open-air 
amusements. This last sentence reminds 
me that you, like each of your sisters, have 
your own special friends among the 
women of the aristocracy. Your chosen 

“chums” are Lady Hillingdon and Lady 

Musgrave of Eden Hall, and when staying 

with the former at Overstrand Hall near 

Cromer you took your first lessons in golf 

ana cycling, 

These two interesting women deserve a 
word of notice. Lady Hillingdon 
was Miss Alice Harbord, one of the 
many attractive daughters of Lord 
and Lady Suflield. In 1886 she 
married Lord Hillingdon, then an 
eldest son but already a partner in 
the rich banking firm of Glyn, Mills 
and Currie. Like the rest of her 
family she is pretty and attractive, 
rather fair, with small straight 
features and much charm of manner. 
A year or two ago her portrait by 
Dicksee attracted some notice in the 
Royal Academy. Lady Hillingdon 
does not entertain much in London 
but receives house parties at the 
family place near Uxbridge and also 
at Overstrand Hall in Norfolk. She 
has a kindly nature and takes much 
interest in the vexed question of 
bearing reins for horses. 

Lady Musgrave, who isa younger 
sister of the above, was Miss Eleanor 
Harbord, and has acted for many 
years as your lady in waiting. She 
also is bright and pretty and highly 
popular. The famous ‘Luck of 
Eden Hall,’ now deposited in the 
Bank of England, is a tall, slender 
glass vase, and the story goes that a 
croup of lairies were once caught in 
the grounds and the magic cup 
taken from them, upon which one 
of them spoke the words :— 

If this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell to the luck of Eden Hall. 

So the trophy has been carefully preserved 

up to the present moment. 

Now I must return to the affairs of 
your Royal Highness. Those who know 
you well say that your life has been 
shadowed not only by bad health but by 
bereavements. You deeply felt the death 
of your aged grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
but a far more poignant sorrow was the 
loss of the Duke of Clarence, your favourite 
brother and constant companion. But to 
set against this you have had some special 
honours, and one of these is that you were 
chosen as godmother to the Czarewitch. In 
looking over my letter I see that stress has 
been laid on the fact that you dress plainly. 
So you do, but you have some lovely 
jewels, among others a pendant which was 
a present from King Edward. I[also note 
that as yet there have been no candid 
criticisms, so I will venture to say that 
perhaps it would be better if you went 
more into society and showed a keener 
interest in questions of the day and in 
useful enterprises—I remain your Royal 
Highness’s most obedient servant, Can- 
DIDA. 

tt tt 
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ling of Parliament. 


By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


HOPE no reader will misunderstand 
the manner in which this article is 
headed, for I do not wish to suggest 
that 1am the opener of Parliament. 

Even in these days which are said to be 
revolutionary and unconstitutional I make 
no such claim. I have been an onlooker 
on such occasions more than once, but I 
have never been one of the performers, nor 
is it likely that I shall ever carry the 
crown or the cap of maintenance or the 
sword of state. Such ceremonial delights 
and splendours may be left to others 
while I am content to take a furtive peep 
from the background. 
& tt a 
Nothing New. 
t Westminster nearly everything in the 
way of ceremony or procedure is 
done in accordance with precedent, 
and this is certainly the case in 
regard to the state opening of 
Parliament. Let the reader notice 
this account sent to his Govern- 
ment in France by the representa- 
tive of the French embassy in 
London in the days of Charles I. : 
“The King of England performed 
yesterday the opening of Parlia- 
ment in the Upper House. He was 
adorned with the royal cloak and 
wore his crown; he was surrounded 
by his great officers of state; he 
took his seat ; the lords and bishops 
did the same, and then he ordered 
the members of the Lower House to 
becalled. They rushed tumultuously 
(tumultuaivement) into the Upper 
House as the mob does in the hall 
of audience at the Paris Parliament 
when the ushers have called. They 
remained on the other side of a 
barrier which closes the pit where 
the lords sit, their Speaker standing 
in the middle. The King of England 
then began his harangue.” So faith- 
fully is precedent followed at West- 
minster that the paragraph I have 
quoted, written about 250 years ago, 
could be published to-day asa fairly 
faithful account of what takes place. 
& 2 tt 
Hopes and Fears. 
ut while there is nothing new so 
far as ceremonial is concerned 
there is much that is new whenever 
a session of Parliament opens. The 
members come crowding to the 
House, racing, tumbling over each 
other, each eager to be first on the 
scene—though they soon find: out 
that all this makes but little diffe- 
rence. But at the outset every man 
is full of hope and of determination. 
They have all new bills in their pockets 
and new hats on their heads, nor do they 
suspect, what is the fact, that these bills 
and those hats are destined to be blocked 
before many months have passed. 
% att co 
Disillusioned. 
Mi 22¥ a member who has just passed 
through the rough and tumble of a 
general election has a sneaking recollec- 
tion of the fact that on many a platform 
he has bragged to cheering constituents 
about the wonderful things that he will 
do directly he gets to the House, and 
when he arrives he finds that he can do 
nothing. For weeks, possibly for months, 
he has been the leading man in his neigh- 
bourhood, cheered rapturously in meetings 
and hailed with acclamation in the streets. 


A 


He has been forced to think that he is a 
very fine fellow and has been tempted to 
say so in public. But directly he enters 
the House itself he begins to ask himself, 
“Where do I come in?” For no one 
takes .any notice of him; he wanders 
about—a nonentity and a nobody. He 
who has been almost worshipped as a 
local leader suddenly finds himself less 
than nothing and vanity. 
ES 

Old Members. 
ll this is to be seen at the beginning 
of any session of Parliament; but 
the opening of the first session of a new 
Parliament is far more interesting than 
any other session, for then you see the 
old member in all his glory, in all his 
pomp and circumstance. There are worthy 
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Rita Martin 


NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN KIRKWOOD 


The wife of the Unionist member for South-east Essex 


people who judge Parliament only by 
what they see on occasional visits or what 
they read about its doings in newspaper 
sketches, and they suppose that the great 
dividing line there is that which divides 
the two great parties in the state—the 
Liberals and the Tories. That is by no 
means the case, for the great dividing line 
is that which separates the old member 
from the new when a general election is 
just over. And the old member—that is 
to say, the man who has been there before 
—does not fail to keep the new member 
in his place, that place being a back seat. 
% ie 
Well-meant Attentions. 
iT have no doubt the old member does not 
mean to be brutal in his dealings with 
the new, but he approaches the new with 
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an air of condescension which is worse than 
open brutality. The old member always 
supposes that the new member is an im- 
becile who knows nothing and who must 
be told everything. Thus I have seen an 
old member take a new one into the House 
at the beginning of a Parliament explain- 
ing things to him. He will say, pointing 
to the floor of the chamber, ‘‘ Now this is 
the floor,” a fact which would be probably 
suspected by even areal simpleton. But 
the new member is expected to receive the 
information with meekness and gratitude. 
8 * 
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Other Hints. 
“Then the old member will continue his 
lesson saying, “That is the table, 
and there are books and the mace on it. 
You see that round white thing in the 
front of the gallery; well, it is the 
clock, and you look at it when 
you want to know the time. If you 
want to get into the gallery you 
must go uptairs to it.’ This is to 
warn the new man against trying to 
leap into the gallery or to swarm up 
the pillars. Then leading the new 
man into the lobby he will say, 
“That place in the corner is the 
post office. You can buy postage 
stamps there or post cards; you can 
even send a telegram,” and with an 
air of owning the whole place he 
will add, “It’s very convenient, 
isn’t it?” The new man will say 
abjectly, “It’s really marvellous.” 
% tt t 
The Recovery of the New Man. 
s a rule the old member fails to 
draw the attention of his friend 
to the refreshment bar in another 
corner of the lobby as that might 
lead to hints of celebrating the 
occasion, and I am bound to say 
that as a rule the new arrival soon 
gets over his feeling of abasement. 
But there is another dividing line 
which is a great and a permanent 
eulf and that separates the man 
who is a front-bencher from the 
man who is not. ‘This is an eternal 
distinction at Westminster, and 
many a new man who has met a 
front-bench man in the rough and 
tumble of a contested election is 
amazed to find that the right hon. 
gentleman who seemed to be so 
affable in the country adopts what 
may be called “a frigid and calcu- 
lated” attitude in the House. 
it te te 
My Own Position. 
he reader may know, or alas! he 
may be quite ignorant and 
indifferent about the matter, but the fact 
remains, that 1 go there this session for 
the first time in my life as a member of 
Parliament. I need not say that I am one 
of the back-benchers, little and unknown, 
with all my troubles before me. But 
having mixed in the life of the place for 
nearly twenty years I shall know how to 
play the part of the timid, shrinking 
neophyte, and when gentlemen whose 
advent at Westminster | remember quite 
well take me in hand to give me the 
usual information about this being the 
floor or that the table I shall receive the 
information with gratitude. But I warn 
them that I shall make particular inquiries 
about that refreshment bar which most of 
these sell-constituted guides so sedulously 
seek to ignore. 
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ASIDE. By Philip Baynes. 


Blind Man: Thin said Job—thin said Job—— Now which of you divils is throwin’ sand on the book? 
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6 8 
s EAR MONTY,—Please meet me 
without fail at Piccadilly Tube 


to-morrow four p.m. I’m in 

awful trouble. Be sure to turn 
up, there’s a good boy.—Yours as ever, 
Graciz. P.S.—I know you have sworn 
never to come down to the Warren again, 
so I must come to you.” 

Mr. Montague Phipps-Fulton gazed 
down in moody silence at the broad un- 
tidy scrawl which seemed to give eloquent 
evidence of the writer's agitation. What 
devil’s mischief had she been up to now? 
Of course, it was just like her— well, her 
impudence—to call upon him for help at a 
moment’s notice just as if nothing had 
happened. She had apparently clean 
forgotten her disgraceful treatment of him 
all the summer down at her aunt’s place, 
the cat-and-mouse game she had played 
with him until in the end—— 

Ah, well, that was all done with. He 
supposed he would have to meet her 
to-morrow. He wouid help her out of 
her scrape, but—he frowned thunderously 
—it would be on the distinct under- 
standing that she was never to trouble 
him again. : 

He did not know how it happened 
that he was at the rendezvous quite ten 
minutes before the appointed time. 
Probably his watch had been wrong. 
Well, it would give him time to practise 
the icy attitude suitable to the occasion. 
He knew that his stoicism would be put 
to a rather considerable strain. 

Even so he positively gasped when he 
suddenly found a bewitching little face 
under a delightful little toque looking up 
at him. 

“Oh, you dear boy,” she bubbled, 
“ce es 

“Excuse me,” he said 
can’t very well talk here. 
to the Carlton for tea.” 

“Certainly, but you might as well 
have given me time to say how d’you do 
to you,” she replied with a rather poor 
attempt at looking pathetic. 

“No necessity—but I’m quite well all 
the same, thank you.” 

They walked the little distance in 
silence, Fulton studiously ignoring the 
fact that his companion was looking up 
at him sideways. 

“Well, now, what is it?’’ he asked as 
they sat ensconced in a cosy corner. 

“Monty—oh, I forgot. I suppose I 
may still call you Monty?” 

He made a gesture of indifference. 

“Oh, thank you so much. Ah, here’s 
the tea. And what lovely meringues. 
You will be glad to hear that my troubles 
have not affected my appetite.” 

“Let me help you,” he said gruffly. 

“Oh, you dear mer—I mean, you 
dear Monty. I’m sure you'll be kind and 
helpful to me in the terrible——”’ 

“But I haven’t a chance of being kind 
and helpful to you if you don’t tell me 
what it is.”’ 

She sipped daintily at her cup 
and then turned her blue eyes on him 
momentously. 

“Monty, I'm going away from Aunt 
Adelaide.” 

“Indeed ! 


stiffly, “ we 
Let’s go round 


What for ?”’ 
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ort Story 


By Samuel Gordon. 


“For the simple reason that she won't 
have me with her any more. She’s rude 
enough to say that I've become too much 
of a handful for her.” 

Fulton heroically resisted the opportu- 
nity of getting in a dig. 

“That’s rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“No,” she said, attacking meringue 
number two, “it’s been coming on for 
some time.” 

“Well, what does she expect you 
to do?” 

“She wants me to get married. 
it horrid?” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Fulton enigmatically. 

“And what makes the idea more 
absurd is that she’s so particular about 
whom I’m to marry. You see, one of 
these days I shall get all her money—she’s 
got a fearful lot, you know—and she says 
she’s afraid of my falling into the hands 
of one of those unprincipled fortune- 
hunters.” 

“Well, you know plenty of 
fellows,” he said gloomily. 
young Wilding, for instance ” 

“Just been ordered out to India, worse 
luck.” 

“There’s Lord Canthorpe.” 

“No, thanks ; idiots are not in my line. 
Besides, what’s the good of your making 
suggestions when Aunt Adelaide has 
decided all the time on the man she wants 
me to matry? And what’s worse, if I 
don’t have him she’s determined not to 
leave me a penny.” 

“Well, who is it ?”’ he asked, a sudden 
sinking at his heart. 

“Monty, it’s you!” 

SMe rest 

“Yes; don’t upset the teapot. 
of course, you're utterly impossible.” 

“Oh, yes; utterly impossible,” he 
echoed grimly. : 

“We almost agreed to that last time, 
didn’t we?” 

“Not almost, but quite.” 

“Well, there you are. That's the case 
in a nutshell. And that nutshell is a 
jolly tight squeeze for me. Monty, get 
me out of it, please.” 

“Certainly. What am I to do pre- 
cisely?” 

“T want you to go down and see Aunt 
Adelaide——”’ 

eSioeL 

“And tell her that for various reasons 
it’s impossible for you to fall in with her 
project. You may as well go into detail 
about the reasons. Say you're secretly 
matried already —let’s see, to a dairymaid 
in Devonshire—and that you have two 
children—twins; it'll make it sound so 
much more convincing.” 

“Oh, rot!’’ he broke in. “I’m per- 
fectly ready to go and tell the old lady 
that I haven’t the faintest intention of 
marrying you and that it’s utterly absurd 
of her to disinherit you just because I 
don’t want to give in to her crazy whim.” 

“ That’s awfully good of you, Monty.” 

“Not at all. If that’s your only 
trouble I’ll soon get you out of it.” 

“And when will you go? Go to- 
morrow. Remember the agony of suspense 
I shall be in till ——” 

“Allright; I’ll go to-morrow.” 


Isn't 


nice 
* There’s 


And, 
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“Oh, thanks, ever so much. And now 
we've settled that Ican devote myself 'to 
the meringues and talk about the theatres.” 


I. 


Faithful to his promise Mr. Fulton 
took an early train the following morning 
to Lady Delamere’s seat in Kent. He had 
given the matter in hand a fair amount 
of thought in the interval and had quite 
mapped out the plans of his peculiar 
mission. 

But after the interchange of a few 
remarks with Lady Delamere, a grande 
dame with a stateliness of the mid-Vic- 
torian pattern, he came to the conclusion 
that the question was rather more serious 
than he had anticipated. 

“I'm really extremely obliged to you, 
Lady Delamere; it’s the greatest com- 
pliment I’ve ever had paid to me in my 
life. Yourconfidence in me moves me— 
well no, not exactly to tears; but you 
surely are not going to commit such an 
act of injustice to Gra—to Miss Dyke——”’ 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Fulton, but 
I believe I am the best judge of the justice 
or injustice of my actions.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Fulton hastened to 
assure her.” 

“And besides, it seems to me that the 
onus of unfairness rests on you. It is in 
your power to relieve both Miss Dyke and 
myself of the predicament which has 
arisen.” ; 

“Which, if you will permit me to say 
so, Lady Delamere, you have created.” 

“That may be. Ah me! there’s no 
doubt of it that the days of chivalry are 
dead. When I was a girl such a thing 
would have been unheard of. Nobody 
who called himself a man would have 
dreamed of putting such an insult on a 
lady.” 

“Tnsult ?” said Fulton quickly. 

“That’s what it comes to, sir. You 
don’t hesitate to outrage Miss Dyke’s feel- 
ings by telling her almost in so many 
words that you don’t think her good 
enough to become your wife. And apart 
from the charge of ungentlemanliness 
which I have already made against you 
you compel me to make another.” 

“ And what is that, Lady Delamere?” 
asked Fulton with forced calmness. 

“That of fickleness. You made it 
clear enough all during last summer that 
my niece had produced a distinct im- 
pression on your heart. And then after 
trifling most unconscientiously with her 
affections——”’ 

“The little minx!” muttered I'ulton, 
biting his lip. 

“T beg your pardon?” asked Lady 
Delamere. 

“T was about to say that a man may 
be occasionally mistaken in his feelings 
and that it is not only honourable but 
advantageous to the parties concerned.” 

“Thank you, that will do, Mr. Fulton,” 
replied the old lady with a grand sweep 
of her arm. ‘We have finished. I can 
only say that Iam more than thankful to 
have had this opportunity of correcting 
the error of judgment I had made in your 
character. I think Miss Dyke is most 
fortunate.” 


(Continued on fp, ii) 
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Tike OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


Two of the Old, the Trusted, and the Tried Brigade Entering 
the louse. 


LORD MORLEY OF BLACKBURN (ON RIGHT) AND MR. BIRRELL 


Mr. Birrell, who is one of the most humorous speakers, will possibly, rumour tells us, be transferred to the Home Office, while his former post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland will probably be filled by Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Morley is expected to retain his position of Secretary of State for India 
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A BACKWATER LIFE—s 


**Amd this our life, exempt from public haunt, Finds tongues im trees, boc 


SR. 
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THE FINAL CEREMONY AT AN INITIATION A HOLY-WEEK SCENE 


The taking of the black veil by professed nuns Notice the skull and the cross, 


ANOTHER 


No saint am I, God wot! or 
To go brow-bound in pal 
Nor do my fingers turn the 
Beset with tangled lies, o 
Dear God! to live in sucha 
To weave my dreams roun 
When Thou didst give me h 
And showed me bread, di 
stone? 


No rosary for me of age-ol 
Warm memories of kiss a 
Slip sweetly on the shining 
Small wonder that | tell i 
Why should | cry to any an 
Dead years ago to this we 
My saint, rose-crowned and 
Holds out both youthful hi 


Love bound my Book of Ho: 
And set each page with li 
Of seas and sunsets, wood. 
The whole June world, su 
Oh, fools! who seek your C 
The glorious earth, the hi 
Hot wind-swayed grass and z 
Are church and choir anc 


Since love bent down to ligt 
What matter if old age a 
Beyond the wreathing smok 
The gates of the hereafte 
Before they come—to-day g 
And here by favour of my | 
With eager feet, beneath 
Love and the joy of life wit 


“EARTH HAS NO SORROW HEAVEN CANNOT HEAL” A NUN GATHERING FIGS And in my ears, the stror 
A Carmelite sister of the white veil, which is a preliminary stage before Attention may be drawn to the quaint: method of protecting the 
taking the black veil, in prayer in her cell heads of the nuns when engaged in outdoor pursuits 


It is on yery rare occasions only that the camera is permitted to record such scenes as are reproduced on this page. They were obtained as the result of a very special permi 
Church” : “ Entirely contemplative is the life of the Carmelite nuns. A modern French author, Mr. Huysmans, has beautifully and accurately epitomised the life of a Carmelit 
out from the world she lives entirely in and with God. The life of a Carmelite nun is one of uninterrupted self-sacrifice, but it is a life full of heayenly consolation, The trad 
exercises reached a most extraordinary degree of asceticism ; her prayers were almost continual, and she was reported to be favoured with visions, ecstasies, and other supernatut 
In a humble house in the same city she re-established in its full rigour the ancient Carmelite rule as approved by Innocent IV. Theresa entered upon the work with great } 

Theresa were released from the iurisdiction of the old superiors and united into a distinct association with a separate head and a distinct organisation which was approved in 
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;CENES CARMELITE NUNNERY 


oKs in the running brooks; Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


AT CARMEL ANOTHER SCENE AT AN _ INITIATION 


emblematical of death and eternity Bearing the maiden to the open tomb 


R VIEW 


or mournful nun, 

ale humility. 

he pages cold, 

of pious breviary. 

.a still, white life. 

und holy nail and bone! 
- heart and lips and eyes, 
didst think I’d choose the 


old prayers! 

; and whispered thought 
ig string of mine, 

| it long and oft. 
ancient saint 

world’s bitter need ? 

nd laughing in the sun, 
hands and gives indeed ! 


jours in rose and gold 
living colour glowing 
diand, night and stars, 
sun-filled to overflowing. 
- God amid dead stones! 
happy, murmuring sea, 
J all the cool wood scents 
nd incense rare for me. 


ight my altar fire, 
and winter hide 

oke of sacrifice ? 
‘ter may swing wide 
glad youth is mine! 
y gods | stand, 

h the noon-day sun; 


vithin my hand, Chderwooe & Unaerwood 
ong clear call of one. THE PROCESSION OF THE PALM THE CHOIR RECITING LITURGIC PRAYERS 
Dik 
A remarkable ceremony which takes place beneath the sequestered In the chapel of the nunnery. The black veil shrouding the face is worn 
cloisters of a Carmelite nunnery almost continually indoors and out 


mission at a Carmelite nunnery. Father Benedict Zimmermann, O.C.D., thus refers to the life of the Carmelite nun in his descriptions of ‘‘ The Religious Orders of the 
lite sister. According to him the nun, by vicarious suffering, takes upon herself the temptations and punishments which otherwise would fall to the lot of poor sinners. Shut 
aditions of St. Theresa's life and customs are still in perfect vigour in the convents of her daughters.’’ This St. Theresa was a very remarkable character. Her religious 
tural visitations. She became the reformer of the Carmelite order, beginning this work in concert with a few zealous members of her own sisterhood in the convent at Avila. 
t energy, and although she met with much opposition nevertheless succeeded in carrying out her reforms. In 1579 the Carmelites of the stricter observance established by 
n 1580 by Pope Gregory XIII. Under this new constitution the association flourished and extended. Theresa died at Alba on October 4, 1582, in her sixty-eighth year 
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Ue LeACINIE Elk. 


‘The English nation is the first in the world 
in matters of personal cleanliness, and it is 
therefore all the more astonishing that so little 
serious attention is paid to the proper care of 
the mouth and teeth. The consequence is—and 
this is fully proved by statistics—that the English 
have more defective teeth and endure more 
suffering from diseases of the digestive organs 
than any other people in the world.” 


Beauty 
is skin deep. 
| Hence if you would be beautiful 
4 you must keep the skin of your face 
in perfect condition by using 


¥), Daggett « Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


Its creamy quality makes it delightful to 
use, and at the same time it is an absolutely 
reliable specific, prepared with scientific care 
and precision. It imparts delicious coolness 
and freshness to the skin removing all 
impurities from the clogged-up pores and 
keeping it soft and silky. 


Prevents premature wrinkling and 
counteracts the effects of hard water, 
‘ar,, 1/6, 2/-, 3/6, 6/3, Travellers’ 
ubes. 6d, 1/. and 2/-, obtainable 
of all chemists and stores. Ii une 
Oviainible locally, free sample 
on application to 
Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Manufe. Chemists, 
17, Charterhouse Bdgs, 
London, E.c, 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 
wate, Qifm ice 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
eiee ai drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting, Riding, &c. ; ‘ : 
MATERIALS,.—Keal Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 


SPLIT-FALL 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette: guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 

A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 


100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 


Greatham, East Liss. 
I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. Rk. T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams; “Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


From a Photograph. 
Legring makers af every description. 
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Odol is the first and only preparation for cleansing the 
mouth and teeth which exercises its antiseptic and refreshing 
powers not only during the few moments of application, but 
continuously for some hours afterwards. 

Odol, as has been scientifically proved, penetrates the 
interstices of the teeth and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, to a certain extent impregnating them, and thus secur- 
ing a safeguard and preservative for the teeth, such as no 
other dentifrice can provide, not even approximately. 


Have You a Bad 


Complexion ? 


If so, you should at once realise the fact that outward applications 
such as Cosmetics, Lotions, Ointments, and so-called Balms, etc., are of 
little use (they may relieve for the time being, but do not cure). The 
trouble lies deeper—in the blood. Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Boils, Carbuncles, Sores, and Eruptions of all kinds are due 
solely to an impure state of the blood, and can only be permanently 
cured by thoroughly driving out the impure matter. For cleansing and 
clearing the blood of all impurities from whatever cause arising there is 
no other medicine just as good as “ Clarke’s Blood Mixture.” ‘That is 
why in so many cases it has effected complete cures when all other 
treatments have failed. 


“Clarke’s Blood Mixture” is equally efficacious in curing the more 
serious forms of skin and blood troubles, such as Eezema, Scrofula, 
Bad Legs, Abscesses, Tumours, Ulcers, Glandular Swellings, 
Blood Poison, Rheumatism, Gout, etc., and thousands of letters 
bearing testimony to wonderful cures have been received from all 
parts of the world. 


“Clarke’s Blood Mix- 
ture is entirely free from 
any poison or metallic 
impregnation, does not 
contain any injurious 
ingredient, and is a 
good safe, and useful 
medicine.”—HEALTH. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 2s. 9d. 
per bottle, and in cases contain- 
ing six times the quantity, 11s. or 
host free on receipt of price direct 
from the Proprietors, the Lincoln 
and Midland Counties Drug Co., 
Lincoln. 


REFUSE 
SUBSTITUTES. 


CURES ALL 
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In the supposed quest of beauty large sums 
are often spent on artificial aids that for 
the most part do much more harm than good 


aid 


But nature’s way is the best, after all; and 
no cosmetic in the world will accomplish 
as much in promoting natural beauty of 
complexion by natural means as 


PEARS 


which is absolutely pure natural soap of 
the highest quality in every component, 
and possesses those special emollient 
properties which are pre-eminent for 
softening and beautifying the skin—and 
its cost is only 


The Raion to which the ANGELUS has 
been brought has been, and stillis, the des- 


further enhanced fe the introduction of 


Ne MELODANT Pa tent Ex xpr reso on nT 


ne 


a 


Ne 
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No. 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 42, Angelus Hall, Regent rouse: 
233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


a 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CENTENARY 
FETES. 


Grandest Consecutive Series of Vocal 


and Instrumental Concerts ever 
organised. All the Artistes of world- 
wide fame engaged for the Fetes. 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS BAND, 
7th HUSSARS BAND, etc. 


JULY 6th to 16th 


ok anok eno Wore ee 


TURKISH REGIE 


CIGARETTES. Prices 2/9 to | Made in Constantinople under special concession | 
13/- per 100. from the Imnerial Ottoman Government. 


Assorted samples of 12 Cigarettes post free on receipt of P.O. for 1/- | 


West End Depot: REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 


Offices and Warehouse; 


152-158, Wardour Street, W. 


PIU TINGL 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISORDERS 


and all FORMS OF SKIN DISEASES specially relieved by the 
AROMATIC SULPHUR BATH 


PIUTINOL, of all Chemists 2/- per bottle. 


Prepared by dissolving PIUTINOL in your bath water. 
Relieves PAIN and induces REFRESHING SLEEP. 


THE TATLER 


THE GRACELESSNE 


“Then, if I may ask the 
question, you—you waive the 
condition on which you pro- 
pose to make her your 
heiress ?” 

*Oh no; my decision re- 
mains firm. If I have been so 
disappointed in you I am not 
likely to find anybody else to 
come up to my expectations. 
My money goes to charities. 
I shall settle on Miss Dyke 
three hundred a year. Mr. 
Fulton, sir, I wish you good 
morning.” 

Mr. Montague Phipps - 
Fulton strode out of .the 
room not knowing exactly 
where in the world he was. 
tle was half-way down the 
shrubbery walk and he still 
did not know. ‘Then he 
found he would have to 
make up his mind about it, 
for he suddenly saw Miss Dyke 
bearing down on him. 

“Well, is it all right?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“No, it’s all wrong. 
She’s cast-iron. It’s three 
hundred a year and a duenna. 
Hang it all, Gracie,” he con- 


tinued, ‘‘sooner than reduce 
you a) beggary I'll marry MADAME NINA MENZIES 
you.” Whose name is so prominent as a singer and 


The answer came presently 
amid choking sobs, W-we ll, I 
s-suppose I’]l have to p-put 
up with you.” 


who gave one of the most successful concerts of 
the season on the Ist of this month. 
assisted by the New Symphony Orchestra with 


She was 


Mr. Landon Ronald conducting 


Dover Street Studios 

MISS MAY ISABEL FISK 
Who will give some of her original monologues 
at the matinée musicale to be held at the Hotel 
Ritz on the afternoon of Thursday, the 24th of 


this month. Miss Fisk employs quite original 


methods in her work 
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“Thanks. That’s quite a 
nice way of putting it,’ he 
said crossly. 

The next moment he 
stood speechless with surprise 
when the sobs . suddenly 
changed to screams’ of 
laughter. 

“Oh, you booby !” 

“Tsay, Gracie,” he began. 

“Oh, you'll killme. And 
you didn’tsee tlirough it! It’s 
been all a made-up affair—l 
was determined to get you to 
propose again, and so Aunt 
Adelaide and J——” 

“What, Lady Delamere?” 

“Of course she had to 
bein the plot, hadn’t she?” 

And out rang another 
peal, but this time Fulton 
adopted drastic measures to 
put a stop to it. Then as 
they walked back to the 
house he remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
all I can say now is’ that 
Lady Delamere has missed her 


vocation. She ought to have 
been on the stage.” 
“Good gracious! Aunt 


Adelaide on the stage. That’s 
the funniest thing I’ve ever 
heard. There’s only one 
thing funnier.” 

“ What's that?” 

She peeped at him with 
adorable shyness. 

“Waving you for a hus- 
band.”’ 


——_ART— 


WALL PAPERS. 


“The QUEENIE Stripe”... 


2/6 per piece, 


Ivy Border Ad. per yard. 
Corners... ast Gd. each. 
CHAS. KNOWLES & Co. 
Ltd. 
164, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Che largest Showrooms in London. 


West End Showroom: 


495, OXFORD STREET 


British — Industry 
benefits when you 
buy the “E:rasmic”’ 
Shaving Stick; 
your face and your 
razor benefit when 
you use it. 


ll 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers. 


Pest 


E WILL CASH POST-DATED CHEQUES 

at 5 per cent., but as a straight- 
forward firm we say at once, not at 
5 per cent. per annum, as no lender 
can afford to do so. 


ELIABLE ADVERTISING IS ESSENTIAL 
to a successful business. We are ad- 
vancing sums of £100 to £20,000 
upon your own Note of Hand, with 
easy repayments over long or short 
periods, and our terms will compare 
most favourably with any office. 
Terms on approved applications sub- 
mitted before completion. 


Write, telephone, or call upon the Actual Lenders. 


Messrs. FIELDINGS 
(Tel. Gerrard 5481), 
1a, Southampton Row, High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 
(Opposite Holborn Restaurant.) 
NOTE.—Trade Bills discounted ; Advances 
arranged upon Reversions and all kinds 
of Collateral Security. 


Lantern Lectures 


The following highly interesting Lectures, with 
sets of Slides, are available for Hire during the 
present Season. Fee for One Evening, 10/6 
“THE CHURCH PAGEANT.” 
Described by the Rev. J. F. Kendall. M.A., and 
illustrated by 50 Coloured Slides representing 
the various Episodes. 

“JESUS OF NAZARETH.” 
Illustrated by 80 Beautifully-coloured Slides 
from Original Pictures of the Life of Christ by 

Wm. Hole, R.S.A., R.E. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
(“P” Dept.), East Harding Street, E.C. 


EVANS’ ." Ll eyg 


ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
ASTILLES 2& 


FOR YOUR THROAT & VOICE 4 
These Pastilles have a world- 
wide reputation for their wonder- 
fully soothing and beneficial effects 
in all Throat troubles. 
Should you suffer fromLoss of Voice ,, 
Hoarseness, Weakness and Inflam- 
mation of the Vocal Organs, then 
s' Antiseptic Throat Pas- 


a trial. You will be 
delighted with the result. 
GIVE CERTAIN RELIEF. K 
Prepared to a Formula of the 


Liverpool Throat Hospital. ; : 
Of all Chemists, Stores, &c., Ye ana 1G per Dox. 
Send rd stamp for Free Sample to— 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
Ask for EVANS? Pastilles ‘and refuse all imitations. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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ALARM SIGNALS. 


Biliousness — Headache — Tired- 
ness — Constipation — Dizziness— 
Torpid Liver—Sallow Skin. These 
are alarm signals. Don't neglect 
them! It is the Liver which makes 

ou look on the dark side of things. 
Take CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS and see how differently life 
looks to you. Clear eyes, vigour 
and cheerfulness follow their use. 
And they do all this gently, without 
griping and sickness. Try them to- 
day, to-morrow won't be too late. 
But why wait? If the Liver is 
sluggish the body will not be sonar ct 
nourished, no matter what you eat. : oH. WOLPE's 
‘ - Schiedam Aromatic Schnapps 


| TONIC, vIRETIC, ANTLOYSPEPTIO 


INVIGORATING CORDIAL. 


What’s 
the Time ? 


Time for our a 


For Headache. 
For Dizziness. 
For Biliousness. 

For Torpid Liver. 
For Constipation. 
For Sallow Skin. 
For the Complexion. 


GIVE THE CLEAN TONGUE 
OF PERFECT HEALTH. 


Small pill. 
Small dose. 
Small price. 
Sugar-coated— 
purely vegetable. 


WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS is the most wholesome aud the purest spirit obtain- 

able; it is not only a most palatable stimulant, but is a real health tonic, 
ow ing to its cleansing action on the liver and kidneys and other organs. | 
A glass of Wolfe’s Schnapps before meals is an unfailing appetiser ; it is a refresh- 
ing drink and pick-me-up at all times, and superior in every way to ordinary gin. 

It is recommended by hundreds of doctors, and should be the regular drink of 

ioe with whom Whisky and Brandy do not always agree. 


Agents for United Kingdom, East India, and Cey’on: 


FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., MORELAND STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Yor AUSTRALASIA: M. Moss & Co., Sydney. For SOUTH AFRICA: Rolfes, Nebel & Co., Port Elizaleth; and E. K. Green & Co., Cape Town. For 


INDIA: C. F. Kellner & Co., Calcutta ; Oakes & Co., Ltd., Madras; Nusserw: anjee & Co., Karachi and 1. ahore. For MEXICO: M. Zapata, M. Merida, 
Yucatan. For CUBA~ Michaelsen & Prasse, Obrapia, 18, Havana. For ARGENTINE: J. F. Macadam & Co., Buenos Aires. For CANADA: T.Collcott &Co., 1 
\ Homer Street, Vancouver. i} 
Genuine package has signature— AN UDOLPHO WOLFE CO., NEW YORK. iN 
SSS eH; 


FRANK 


COOPER’S 


“OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


(As supplied to Royalty, Houses of Parliament, Officers’ Messes, &c.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“THE DUCHESS OF MILAN.” 


After HOLBEIN. 
RECENTLY ADDED TO THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


Published in Sizes: Also 2,000 other 
12 x 10, 2/6 each. Subjects from the 
[Bis aOe By eu =s World’s Galleries. 
24 18, 12/- Illustrated Catalogue, 
36 Xx 28, 32/- Post Free, 1/4. 


Delightful in Flavour. Perfectly Pure. 
THE BEST is THE GHEAPEST. 


“THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ” Rostherne Vicarage, Knutsford: 


Gentlemen, March 13th, 1909. 
says :— Thank you for sending the Marma- 
“ The H fC d lade. I am delighted to find that it is 
1é Tiouse 0 ooper made just as good as it used to be five and 
*Oxford’ marmalade famous.” twenty years ago.—Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) C. H. ConyBEARE. 


SAMPLE JAR FREE ° trom 'raanc"cooreroxedao. ©” 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS STORES AND GROCERS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. (*P” Dept. ), East Harding Street, London, E.C, 


WISUE, ICAL JON 


6hAe Card Craze. 


MART society is now divided into 
two camps—those who play bridge 
and those who do not—and members 
of the second division are often 

made acutely aware of their deficiencies. 
The puzzle game has caught on, and 
croakers declare that bridge is on the 
wane; but our London winter up to date 
shows no sign of sucha catastrophe. In 
fact, bridge is a gamble winked at by 
social conventions and as such has become 
a necessity; the “unco’ guid,” however, 
bar the game and criticise it severely. 
Certain writers have laid stress on the 
high stakes played for in the smart set, the 
large sums won and lost, and the debts 
and dangers entailed by this reckless 
gambling. But we who know are aware 
that though big stakes prevail 
at some clubs and a [ew private 
houses, yet high play is not the 
rule but the exception. 

a % = 

hilling points, it is true, are 
played for at the King’s 


table, but Queen Alexandra 
plays for love and not for 
money, and the Prince and 


Princess of Wales limit their 
stakes to threepence. Penny 
points are the rule at some of 
the smartest houses, and a 
special table is often arranged 
for those who prefer the humble 
halfpenny. Some of us, of 
course, have the gambling in- 
stinct, and here and there one 
finds a woman who plays above 
her means. But it wants pluck 
to take great risks either at 
cards, on the turf, or the Stock 
Exchange; and, best reason of 
all, moments of suspense have a 
damaging effect on one’s per- 
sonal appearance. The con- 
firmed woman gambler is a 
freak, a thing of hollow cheeks, 
and claw-like fingers. One 
meets her at Aix and Monte 
Carlo, but she is still a vara 
avis in our London drawing- 
rooms. Bridge can no doubt 
be played to excess, but those 
in the know declare that though 
the amount of card-playing has 
increased yet owing to the 
usually small stakes the actual 
gamb.ing—gains and losses—is 
far less than it was in the old 
days cE poker ome baccarat. 


Many women have Gnade 

name and fame as clever 
bridge- players in the social’ world of 
London. Among these are Princess Victor 
Duleep Singh, who has great skill and 
who has written a book in French on 
the business, and Louise Duchess of 
Devonshire is as keen on cards as she is 
on racing; and of others in the front rank 
of experts must be included Lady Wolver- 
ton, who is as good at bridge as at golf 
ind croquet; Lady Sybil Lascelles and 
Irs. Leopold Rothschild and her sister, 
\Irs. Arthur Sassoon, who are both so well 
known at Newmarket ; also Emma Lady 


Tenterden, Minnie Lady Hindlip, Mrs. 
Torquil Matheson, sister-in-law to Sir 
Kennett Matheson, Mrs. Stuart Coats, 


Miss Mabel Berens, and Miss Thornewill, 
sister to the Dowager Lady Burton; this 
last-named lady plays so well that she 
often takes a hand at the King’s bridge 
table. Among other fine players are Lady 
Essex, Lady Young, wife of Sir William 


Marchesi in Paris for three years. 
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Lawrence Young, Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, 
who was Miss Bridget Bulkeley, Mrs. 
Wombwell, sister to Lord Vaux of Harrow- 
den, and Madame Reyntiens, a handsome 
Belgian, who has the fine figure of most 
well-bred women of her nationality. 
i ie i 
any men work and therefore have less 
time than women to devote to the 
demands of our popular amusement. 
However, we have a few choice players, 
and of these are the Marquis d’ Hautpoul, 
Lord Westbury, Lord James of Hereford, 
Mr. Arthur Portman, Lord Waleran, Mr. 
Victor Bethell, a brother of Lord West- 
bury, and Lord Athlumney, who, however, 
does not play for money. Some of the 
above-mentioned men and women go in 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS SYBIL TANCREDI 


Who is a granddaughter of the late Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 
a fine powerful soprano voice and was a pupil of Madame Mathilde 
She first appeared in opera last winter 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, and is now playing as Sombra 


in the successful run of ‘‘ The Arcadians” 


which needs much 


bit ofa gamble. 


for auction bridge, 
skill and is always'a 


ertain Hoste and Hosteees ave become 
noted for their smart and successful 
bridge parties, and in this hospitable set 
the shining lights are Louise Duchess of 
Devonshire, Minnie Lady Hindlip, Lady 
Paget, wife of General Sir Arthur Paget, 
Mrs. George Keppel, Sir Ernest Cassel and 
his daughter, | Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, and 
Mrs. Cavendish - Bentinck. This latter 
lady, however, is now in deep mourning 
and has gone for a trip to America. 
rom October onwards the social 
world devotes itself to card-playing, 


and in its gay gamble forgets the rain, 
mud, fogs, and frosts of the short, dark 


days of our autumn and winter in London. 
Bridge parties are arranged to suit the 
tastes and ideas of diflerent sets in society. 


Vill 
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An Outspoken 
Letter. 


The smart world either gives little dinners 
of from four to eight guests or else has 
five or six tables of bridge in the after- 
noon—a casino as someone funnily styled 
it. The little dinners usually begin at 
eight and last until midnight or after, 
If threepenny or sixpenny points are 
played a second table is sometimes ar- 
ranged for those who. like lower stakes, 
for beginners at the game, or for girls and 
men who are young and impecunious. 
Even farthing points are sometimes played 
at this lower table, and a hostess who has 
strict ideas will forbid I.O.U.’s and insist 
on ready-money payments. By the way, 
the prompt payment of gambling debts 
is no longer the invariable rule in our 
smartest circles. At country houses the 
host keeps an account of gains 
and losses, and when the party 
breaks up he hands cheques to 
the winners and the ‘losers pay 
him their debts, which he dis- 
tributes in like manner. In 
London cheques are usually sent 
by post in the course of a few 
days. 
i ie 

eee teas are usually from 

four to seven, but a few 
keen players will go one better 
and give a luncheon at 1.30 for 
choice, play afterwards, have 
tea at five, and then play again 
until it is time to dress for 
dinner. In fact, they practically 
make a day of it. But some 
folk have a strong dislike to 
playing cards. by daylight. 
Darkness seems to sanctily the 
deed with these objectors. 
Then bridge suppers are given 
by certain hostesses. ‘This 
means that play begins about 
8.30 or nine o’clock and goes 
on until the small hours of the 
morning. The meal provided 
takes the form of a ball supper. 
Men, however, seem to fight shy 
of the affair as they like a good 
square meal at about 8.30 and 
by no means approve of a half- 
cold repast between eleven and 
midnight. Hence the super- 
fluous woman is to the fore, 
and this style of bridge feast 
has not caught on in smart 
society. 
She has : ae B 


bassano 


oker patience is the latest 
fancy and is played in 
London and also at country 
houses ; a dozen tables are often 
arranged, and it lends itself well to the 
harmless necessary flirtation. It can, of 
course, be played for love, but money often 
changes hands with much EAN 


And so the Ww orld ¢ goes on, Bad we play 

cards and lose and win, and most 
of us are none the worse for these per- 
formances, for it is an open secret that 
the British and Americans are both nations 
of gamblers, and this adventurous spirit is 
no doubt the cause of much of our and 
their prosperity ; and every class is infected 
with the mania, from the smart set who 
risk hundreds of pounds at cards, on the 
turf, or on the Stock Exchange, down to 
“the submerged tenth” who play pitch 
and toss or who put their last sixpence on 
a horse they know nothing about. And 
every age has been the same in this respect. 
Gambling is one of our oldest institutions, 
and is perhaps a good safety valve. 


THE TAILER 
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One Quality—the Best. 


Both chairs can be upholstered to customer's 
selection of covers and colours. The 
interior work and construction of these 
chairs is carried out with the object of 
not only providing a chair of comfort for 
every day use by employing materials not 
easily soiled and lasting in wear, but with 
the aim also of adding to the attractive 
appearance ofany room. We guarantee the | 
chairs or will refund the money in full. 

t 
£3 15s. each. Gein Brean Uf 
BREE. gcse oes ou lange meet 
also Price Lists, estimates, and hints on Furnishing, which you 


will find very valuable. J/¢ costs you nothing and will save you 
unds in furnishing. SES on PES 


GLOBE "5 | 
Co. Crips) fi 


LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW: BELFAST: tH 
Pembroke Place. 510, Sauchiehall St. 38-40, High Street. 


Apply to Mr. J. MORRIS, Super- 
jntendent of the Line, G.W.R., 
Paddington Station, London, W.., 
for the “Cornish Riviera” Illus- 
trated Travel Book, post free, 6d. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, Gen, Man. 


Opening of Parliament 
See this week’s Sphere 


The Confession of 
an Old Reviewer, 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


All about the new ** Chantecler” caricatured in 
Opera Season in Paris by Sphere’s Special 
London. Artist. 


D. 6” 6” 


Hunting Pirates 


in the Far East. 


THE RT. HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P, 


D. G” 
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Gossip from 


HATEVER the week may have 
brought forth in other matters 
we have at any rate come to 
an end of the continual post- 

ponements of Chantecley. From private 
sources I learn that it is not likely to be 
such a colossal success as was at first 
anticipated. Parts of it are exquisite, but 
the lengthy interludes 
between them are 
dreary in the extreme. 
The latest intelligence 
informs us, however, 
that M. Rostand has 
made several drastic 
excisions, notably in 
the third act, and that 


the piece in  conse- 
quence is greatly im- 
proved from the 
dramatic point of 
view, while the por- 
tions which have been 
cut out were not 
apparently greatly 
noticeable either for 


their poetical or their 
artistic beauty, so that 
seemingly the improve- 
ment should be all 
round. Already we 
are told that there 
will be three, if not 
four, provincial com- 
panies on the road in 


tlhe 


light and amusing comedy are Mr. Michael 
Morton, who wrote The Newcomes and 
translated Jeesurrection for Sir Herbert 
Tree, and M. Gavault, who is best known 
to Londoners by his play, Mademoiselle 
Josette, Ma_Femme, which, under tlie title 
of My Wife, enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity at the Haymarket Theatre some 
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an old dollmaker who is in despair 
because he has to make teddy bears; Miss 
Marjorie Maude, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril 
Maude’s pretty young daughter, will make 
her first appearance on the stage in the 
vole of the heroine, and Mr. Shiel Barry, 
Miss Rosina Filippi, and’ Master Bobbie 
Andrews will also be in the cast. Follow- 
ing that there will be 
matinées later on of a 
new wordless play, by 
Mr. Sidney Blow and 
Mr. Douglas Hoare, in 
which Miss Marie Lohr 
will appear, and per- 
haps some revivals of 
Mr. Maude’s most 
successful productions. 
At any rate there is 
not a playgoer who 
does not wish the 
clever manager of The 
Playhouse the utmost 


success in all his 
ee ee 
a he le production 


ol Strauss’s new 


opera, Elektra, at 
Covent Garden will, 
of course, be the 


greatest artistic event 
of the winter season. 
It is amusing to read 
the various accounts 


France before the end of how the prima 
of March and_ that donna selected to play 
Brussels will have a —— the title- véle must 
é ° Dover Street Studios et f f 

production of M. Ros- A CHARMING PORTRAIT STUDY OF MISS IRENE VANBRUGH prepare herself for 
tand’s play all to itsel!. ; the ordeal. Madame 
> . ij ae H ’ t . 

For England and Who has made such Sat EEE REE in ules a the Comedy Theatre, which, by the Charles Mazerin, who 
America Mr. Charles LON elatege omnes CAM ASAT gh St I remember seeing for 


Frohman has secured 

the rights, and its production in London 
and New York is now only a matter of 
time. We do not, however, envy the 
poet who is commissioned to translate 
M. Rostand’s wonderful verse into equally 
beautiful English. The task will be an 
almost superhuman one. 


“his week Mr. Cyril Maude comes again 
into his own, alter having his great 
talents. wasted for a short season in a 
particularly commonplace playlet at the 
Coliseum, and will produce the great 
Parisian success, La Petite Chocolatiére, 
translated into the English title of Tanta- 
lizing Tommy. ‘The authors of this most 


time ago. In the French version of Yan- 
talizing Tommy that most dainty and 
charming of Parisian actresses, Mlle. 
Marthe Regnier, scored an immense suc- 
cess, and the part should suit Miss Marie 
Lohr like the ipwoneiency glove. 


M: Ee 


Maude’s fatare plans are full. of 

interest for playgoers. As soon as 
Mr. Michael Morton and M. Gavault’s 
play is launched rehearsals at The Play- 
house will be at once begun for the pro- 
duction there of The Toymaker of Nurem- 
berg, by Mr. Austin Strong. This will be 


played for a series of six matinées, and in 
it Mr, Cyril Maude will play the part of 


the first time as Salome 
at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, and who 
plays the part in New York, faints, we are 
told, two or three times during each per- 
formance, and lears that one evening she 
will suddenly go off her head in the strain 
and excitement of the arduous music. As 
for Miss Edyth Walker, who will appear as 
Elektra at Covent Garden, we read that 
she is even now going in for a special 
course of training which includes daily 
exercise, plain living, early rising, and an 
equally early retirement, as well as a 
special medical supervision. Truly if we 
did not know we should think there was 
a repetition of the Alhambra wrestling 
tournaments in prospect. 


THEATRICAL ENTERPRISE IN 


“THE SUBBUBS” 


A unique competition has been taking place during the successful run of ‘‘ Goody Two Shoes,” the annual pantomime at the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham 


Junction, 


prizes were awarded. Our photographs show the result being declared. 


Competitors were asked to estimate the cost of the many costumes worn by the principal boy, Miss Queenie Leighton. 
Miss Leighton is seen in centre of front row standing with the adjudicator, the 


A number of cash 


competition editor of our sprightly contemporary, ‘ Tit-Bits” 
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